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MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’S NEW BOOKS. 


TWO ESSAYS UPON MATTHEW ARNOLD, with his Letters to the 
Author. By ARTHUR GALTON. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
* It is good to be reminded of the man himself not only by the reappearance of his delightful satire (* Friendship’s 
Garland’), but by such books as this tiny volume.”— Times. 
“* A small book, but more in it than in many a heavier appreciation of the great critic.” —Scotsman, 


ADMIRALS ALL, and other Verses. By Henry Newbolt. (Shilling 


Garland, No. VIII.) Third Bdition. Feap, 8vo. 1s. net. 

* Genuinely inspired patriotic verse......There are but a dozen pieces in this shillingsworth, but there is no dross among 
them.”—St. James's Gazette. 

* All the pieces are instinct with the national English spirit. They are written in a sturdy rhythmical speech, worthy 
of their own high themes.”— Scotsman, 

** Looking back to recent achievements in the same line, and including even Mr. Kipling’s, we do not know where to 
find anything better after its own kind than his ballad of *‘ Drake's Drum.’ — Westminster Gazette. 

** To the band of modern ballad-writers a new recruit is always most welcome. It is therefore with the greatest possible 
pleasure that we notice the delightful little collection of ballads which Mr. Newbolt publishes under the title of * Admirals 
All.’ Mr. Newbolt has done a notable thing. He has managed to write ballads full of ring and go, and full also of patriotic 
feeling, without imitating Mr. Rudyard Kipling...... * Admirals All’ is practically Mr. Stevenson's charming essay on * The 
Old Admirals’ put into ballad form. Mr. Newbolt has improved on the essay, and given us a poem which could be sung by 
sailors all the world over.” —Spectator. 


CHRIST in HADES, and other Poems. By Stephen Phillips. Fourth 
Edition, with Additions, 1s. net. 


“It is a wonderful dream, a dream that stirs the heart in almost every line, though Christ Himself never utters a 
word —— the poem, but only brings His sad t and bleeding brow and torn bands into that imaginary 


world of half-conceived and chaotic gloom.''—Spectator. 
The JOY of MY YOUTH. A Novel. By Claud Nicholson. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d, net. 


“ There is very delicate work in ‘The Joy of My Youth.’ There is not much story in it, but reminiscences from the 
history of a sensitive man, peculiarly open to impressions and influences from without. It has a Breton background, and, 
indeed, there is nothing at all Knglish about it...... Its style, its sentiment, its attitude were all made in France. It has 
charm and subtlety, and the childhood portion, with the blithe imaginative pictures of a beautiful and irresponsible past, 
must captivate all readers who have time to linger in their reading.” —Sketch. 

“ The delicate charm of this story is not realized until the reader has read more than two or three chapters. The 
first chapter is unintelligible until the book is finished, and then we see that the author bas chosen to tell us of the end of 
his hero's life before he had told us of the beginning of it......Mr. Nicholeon writes with rare sympathy for and appreciation 
of French life."—Glasgow Herald, 


IRELAND, with other Poems. By Lionel Johnson. (Uniform with ‘ Poems.’) 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

“ A high place amongst living poets must be assigned to Mr. Lionel Johnson, The best poems in the volume before 
us, in their strength, stateliness, and severe simplicity, resemble some of Tennyson's most finished work......His former 
volume of ms, as well as this, will convince all appreciative readers that he possesses the creative faculty in a very high 
degree.” —/rish Daily Independent. 


An ATTIC in BOHEMIA: a Diary without Dates. By E. H. Lacon Watson, 


Author of ‘ The Unconscious Humourist.’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


*‘ Mr. Watson discourses with shrewdness and bumour upon such oy as diaries, tea and muffins, golf and matri- 
mony...... There are few writers who can treat so deftly and so entertainingly the most commonplace feelings and incidents 
of every-day life.” —Scotsman. 

“The style is always fresh and graceful; it is always easy without losing a pleasant literary flavour and without 
degenerating into slipshod slanginess. His humour is spontaneous (or seems to be so, because he has the art of concealing 
his art), and a trifle subacid at times, whereby it loses nothing in piquancy. Of the seventeen essays which make up the 
volume there is not one which does not contain some happy fancy, some quaint conceit, or some shrewd reflection.” 


Pali Mali Gazette. 
NEW BOOK ON CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 
The LAMBS: their Lives, their Friends, and their Correspondence. New 


Particulars and New Material. By W. CARKBW HAZLITT. Thick crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

This work contains (1) new biographical and bibliographical matter relative to Charles Lamb and his sister ; (2) sixty- 
four uncollected letters and notes from the Lambs, several of which have not hitherto been printed ; and (3) certain letters 
to Lamb now first correctly rendered. 

* Lamb lovers must needs place this volume on their shelves.”—Glove. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W, 
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CHARLOTTE BRONTE AND MANCHESTER. 


Many persons if asked where ‘Jane Eyre’ 
was written would reply without hesitation, 
At Haworth Parsonage. The answer would 
not be wholly correct, for that famous book 
was commenced in Manchester. 

The two greatest literary biographies in 
the English language are Boswell’s ‘ Johnson’ 
and Lockhart’s ‘Scott.’ It would not be easy 
to name one with a better claim to the third 

lace than Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘ Life of Charlotte 
jronté. Since that was written there has 
been a flood of writing about the household 
of genius in Haworth Parsonage, but those 
who have studied this literature with the 
greatest care will, I think, be the readiest to 
say that the subsequent revelations add little 
of importance, but only serve to deepen the 
admiration that must be felt for the sym- 
pathetic discernment and skill of that 
marvellous portraiture. On the points that 
have been impugned, it cannot be said that the 
statements calle in the first edition, and 
afterwards rightly withdrawn, were put for- 
ward hastily or without testimony. Not one 
in a thousand would have doubted the validity 
of the evidence which proved untrustworthy. 
Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. have now issued 


Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘ Life of Charlotte Bronté,’ with 
annotations by Mr. Clement K. Shorter, as 
the concluding volume of the “ Haworth Edi- 
tion” of the writings of the three marvellous 
sisters. In reading this new edition I have 
been reminded of the slight, but interesting 
links which connect Charlotte Bronté, and 
more especially her most famous book, with 
Manchester. 

In 1846 the eyesight of the Rev. Patrick 
Bronté failed. The gradual formation of a 
-ataract made him so blind that he had to be 
led into the pulpit, and could not see the 
clock right in front by which the half- 
hour duration of his sermons had been regu- 
lated. His sense of time was, however, so 
accurate that the length of his discourse 
never varied. In the house he could grope 
about, and he could recognize in a strong 
light the figures of those he knew best, but he 
could not read. Emily and Charlotte Bronté 
‘ame to Manchester about the end of July in 
search of a skilful surgeon capable of under- 
taking an operation if, at their father’s age, 
one could be successfully performed. They 
applied to Mr. Wilson, of whose skill they 
heard, and as it was impossible for him to 
decide from their description, Charlotte 
brought her father to Manchester at the end 
of August. Mr. Wilson decided in favour of 
operating, and the Brontés lodged with an 
old servant of the surgeon. This house, as 
appears from a note of Mr. Shorter’s, was 
83, Mount Pleasant, Boundary Street, Oxford 
Road. “Mount Pleasant” was the name 
given to a terrace of houses, numbered 73 
to 93. The houses have been taken down, 
and the back part of the Municipal School 
of Art stands on their site. Miss Bronté 
writes to Miss Ellen Nussey of the “ feel- 
ing of strangeness” she had “in this big 
town,” and was somewhat perplexed as to 
housekeeping. The mistress was away in the 
country ill, and Charlotte, whilst equal to 
providing for her father and herself, was 
somewhat dismayed at the prospect of cater- 
ing for the nurse. The operation took place 
on 25 August, and was successful. “ The affair 
lasted precisely a quarter of an hour,” she 
writes. “It was not the simple operation of 
couching Mr. C. described, but the more com- 
jlicated one of extracting the cataract. Mr. 
Vilson entirely disapproves of couching. 
Papa displayed extraordinary patience and 
firmness ; the surgeons seemed surprised.” 
Mr. Bronté had to stay in the darkened room 
for some days. The surgeon under whose 
skilful treatment Mr. Bronté recovered his 
eyesight was Mr. William James Wilson, who 


became M R.C.S. in 1813 and Hon. F.R.C.S. 
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in 1843. He was surgeon to the Manchester 
Royal Infirmary, and had been senior sur- 
geon to the Ophthalmic Hospital. The father | 
and daughter remained in Manchester until | 
the end of September. 

Zach of the Bronté sisters, it will be 
remembered, had written a prose story, 
with the idea that the three might be 
published together. ‘Wuthering Heights,’ 
‘Agnes Grey,’ and ‘The Professor’ had | 
many wanderings from publisher to pub- 
lisher. The MS. of ‘The Professor’ came 
back to Charlotte in Manchester with a 
short note of rejection on the very day of the 
operation on her father’s eyes. The book was 
sent forth again on its quest, and, undismayed 
by sorrow and failure, Charlotte Bronté 
began a new story—the one that has made 
her name immortal. Mrs. Gaskell says :— 

“Not only did ‘The Professor’ return again to 
try his chance among the London publishers, but 
she began, in this time of care aad depconion in- 
quietude—in those grey, weary, uniform streets 
where all faces save that of her kind doctor were 
strange and untouched with sunlight to her—there 
and then did the brave genius begin ‘ Jane Eyre.’ ” 
She has confessed that something like the 
chill of despair began to invade her heart at | 
the continuous rejection of ‘The Professor,’ 
and the absence of any recognition of its 
merit by the professional “ readers ” in whose 
hands lies the fate of genius. When she sent 
it to Smith, Elder & Co. she mentioned the 
longer story then in progress ; and though 
they did not care to publish ‘ The Professor,’ 
they encouraged her, and asked that the 
longer story might be sent to them. ‘Jane 
Eyre, which was commenced in the gloom 
and monotony of the Manchester lodging in 
Boundary Street and finished in Haworth 
Parsonage, has taken its place as one of the 
masterpieces of English literature. 

The next link with the Cotton City was 
literary and philanthropic. When in 1850 
the Manchester Atheneum was in need of 
money, resort was had to the device of 
a bazaar. For this was printed ‘The Man- 
chester Atheneum Album,’ a now somewhat 
rare book, and well worth the attention of 
book-collectors. It contains contributions 
from Tennyson, Gavan Duffy, P. J. Bailey, 
John Tyndall, and others, including “ Currer 
Bell, author of ‘Jane Eyre, ‘Shirley,’” 
&e. Her contribution is a translation in 
verse from an unnamed French author, and 
is entitled ‘The Orphans.’ It is now included 
in the “Haworth Edition ” of her poems. 

The book written in gloom and sorrow 
had made her famous before her next visit to 
Manchester. At the end of June, 1851, on 


her way home from London, she stayed with 
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Mrs. Gaskell at her house in Plymouth Grove. 


She wrote to Mr. George Smith, in a letter 


which Mr. Shorter has printed :— 

“The visit to Mrs. Gaskell on my way home 
let me down easily; though I only spent two days 
with her, they were very pleasant. She lives in a 
large, cheerful, airy house, quite out of Manchester 
smoke; a garden surrounds it, and, as in this hot 
weather the windows were kept open, a whisper- 
ing of leaves and a perfume of flowers always 
pervaded the rooms.” 

Between the hostess and her guest there 
was a strong bond of sympathy. The friend- 
ship of these two women of genius, so like 
and unlike in their gifts, is one of the 
pleasant pages of the literary history of the 
nineteenth century. 

Miss Bronté visited Mrs. Gaskell again at 
the close of April, 1853. “We had a friend,” 
Mrs. Gaskell observes, 

“a young lady, staying with us. Miss Bronté had 
expected to find us alone; and although our friend 
was gentle and sensible after Miss Bronté’s own 
heart, yet her presence was cnough to create a 
nervous tremor. I was aware that both our 
guests were unusually silent; and I saw a little 


| shiver run from time to time over Miss Brontié’s 


frame. I could account for the modest reserve of 
the young lady; and the next day Miss Bronté told 
me how the unexpected sight of a strange face had 
affected her.” 

This shyness was a marked characteristic 
of Charlotte Bronté, and Mrs. Gaskell 
gives remarkable instances of it from 
this Manchester visit. She had been 
greatly moved by the singing of two sisters 
who rendered some Scottish ballads ex- 
quisitely. She asked eagerly for song after 
song. They were equally pleased, and begged 
that she would come ad see them the next 
morning, “when they would sing as long as 
ever she liked.” Mrs. Gaskell went with her, 
but when they reached the street her courage 
failed, because there was a third sister whom 
she had not seen. For fear of the struggle 
bringing on one of her companion’s distressing 
headaches, Mrs. Gaskell went in alone and 
apologized forthe unfulfilled visit. Miss Bronté 
was somewhat superstitious too, and begged 
Mrs. Gaskell to refrain from a ghost story just 
before bedtime. Two gentlemen were asked 
to meet her at dinner, but she was so shy and 
reserved that in despair they gave up the 
effort to engage her in conversation, and 
began to talk to the Rev. William Gaskell 
about the local events of the day. One of 


these was Thackeray’s lecture on ‘ Fielding.’ 
One of the gentlemen thought Thackeray 
was not using his great influence with 
suflicient care. 

“This roused Miss Bronté, who threw herself 
warmly into the discussion; the ice of her reserve 
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was broken, and from that time she showed her 
interest in all that was said, and contributed her 
share to any conversation that was going on in the 
course of the evening.” 
Her last visit to Mrs. Gaskell was in May, 
1854, immediately before her marriage with 
the Rev. A. B. Nicholls, when her mind was 
full of visions of quiet happiness — visions 
fully realized in that brief union from which 
she was too early snatched by death, on 
31 March, 1855. “Oh!” she whispered forth, 
“T am not going to die,am [? He will not 
separate us, we have been so happy.” 

i. there a house in England with more 
pathetic memories than Haworth Parsonage ? 

Witiram E. A. Axon. 
Moss Side, Manchester. 


HORACE WALPOLE AND HIS EDITORS, 
(Continued from p. 371.) 

Letrer 1,412 (Cunningham’s ed., vol. vi. 
p. 38), addressed to Lady Mary Coke, was 
first published in the 4to. edition of Horace 
Walpole’s ‘ Works,’ where it appears without 
date of place, month, or year. Cunningham 
has conjecturally assigned it to the year 1773. 
It seems, however, to belong to 1771, for the 
following reasons :— 

1. Horace Walpole refers to Lady Mary 
Coke’s penchant for the society of royal per- 
sonages, and mentions Hesse as one of the 
places she might visit during her travels on 
the Continent. The reason for the mention 
of a visit to Hesse was Lady Mary Coke’s 
friendship with Mary, Landgravine of Hesse- 
Cassel, and daughter of George IL, whom 
she had previously visited there. But the 
latter died in January, 1772, and therefore 
there would have been no point in mention- 
ing Hesse in 1773 as an object of Lady Mary’s 
travels. 

2. Walpole mentions the Queen of Denmark 
(Caroline Matilda, sister of George ITI.), and 
compares her with Maria Theresa, stating 
that the former is “full as virtuous and three 
stone heavier” than the empress. The Queen 
of Denmark was divorced and exiled to Celle 
in the year 1772. Had he been writing in 
1773 (the date assigned by Cunningham to 
this letter) Walpole would hardly have com- 
pared her favourably with Maria Theresa, 
especially in a letter to one as much _pre- 
judiced in the empress’s favour as Lady Mary 
Coke. 

3. Horace Walpole mentions Otaheite, 
“lately discovered by Mr. Banks and Dr. 
Solander.” Banks and Solander landed on 
their return from the South Seas on 12 June, 
1771. In 1773 their discoveries were tolerably 
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ancient history, certainly to one who, like 
Horace Walpole, was always in possession of 
the latest news. 

The tone of the letter is that of one on 
good terms with his correspondent. In 1773, 
however, the relations between Horace Wal- 
pole and Lady Mary Coke were decidedly 
strained. Writing to Mann on 28 Nov., 1773 
(vol. vi. p. 19), Walpole says of her, “She was 
much a friend of mine, but a late marriage 
which she particularly disapproved, having 
flattered herself with the hopes of one just 
a step higher, has a little cooled our friend- 
ship.” Walpole explains in a note that the 
“late marriage” was that of the Duke of 
Gloucester to the Dowager Countess Walde- 
grave (Horace Walpole’s niece), which was 
made public in 1772, while the marriage with 
which Lady Mary had “flattered herself” was 
her own hoped-for marriage to the Duke of 
York (the elder brother of the Duke of 
Gloucester), who died in 1767. 

Lady Mary Coke visited Vienna for the 
second time in the autumn of 1771. She left 
England on 4 Sept., and reached Vienna on 
22 Sept.—it may be supposed a fairly rapid 
journey for those days. Horace Walpole 
seems to refer to this at the beginning of his 
letter where he mentions Lady Mary’s “illus- 
trious exploits” and rapid expeditions. The 
letter, therefore, seems to have been written 
in the year 1771 and addressed to Vienna. 
Making due allowance for the time required 
for news of Lady Mary Coke’s arrival in 
Vienna to reach England, the letter may be 
placed between Nos. 1,288 and 1,289 in vol. v., 
that is, at the end of October or the beginning 
of November, 1771. HELEN ToyNBEE. 


Trask’s ‘History or Norton-suB-Hampon,.’ 
—This book was reviewed a few months ago 
in the columns of the Atheneum, where the 
views of Mr. Trask with regard to medieval 
serfdom met with scant sympathy and sup- 
port. Since then I have carefully read the 
book through, and on p. 100 was surprised to 
find the following passage :— 

“The quatrefoil, so freely used in Perpendicular 
work, was an imitation of the primrose, as the 
harbinger of revived nature, and was adopted 
emblematically to signify that the Gospel was the 
harbinger of peace and immortality.” 

Now this seems a right pretty 9 of writing, 
requiring no close analysis—but the quatre- 
foil “an imitation of the primrose”! One 


would have thought that in the primrose- 
abounding country where Mr. Trask lives 
he would have noticed that all primroses were 
cinquefoil ! The old Perpendicular builders 
were not such lax imitators as that; when 
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they wanted a cinquefoil they might have 
copied the primrose, but when they designed 
a caoheulell they did not have recourse to a 
“ five-leaved” flower. Besides, this kind of 
embellishment is by no means confined to 
Perpendicular work, but is frequently met 
with in the Decorated period. 

Three pages previous to this is the follow- 
ing note :— 

“Sir was used as English for * Dominus,’ the 

University Latin title bestowed upon a B.A. ; and 
hence transferred to clergymen generally, as by 
Shakespeare, in *‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ to 
Sir Hugh Evans.” 
Has the study of Shakespeare so declined 
in England that even a printer’s boy does 
not know that there is no clergyman in the 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’? 

The publication of parochial histories is 
commendable, but care should be taken that 
such inaccuracies as the above should not 
blemish what are generally interesting local 
records. W. L. Raprorp. 


WorkMen’s Cueap Ratiway Tickets.—The 
following passage occurs in ‘The Companion 
to the British Almanack,’ 1848, p. 240 :— 

“The Eastern Counties Railway Company, some 
time ago, offered to one of the societies which have 
taken up the subject, that if the society would build 
cottages for working men in the neighbourhood of 
Stratford-le-Bow, they (the Company) would convey 
the workmen by railway, to and from London, for 
a charge (we believe) of only a halfpenny per day 
each.” 

The passage occurs in the course of the 
annual article on ‘ Public Improvements,’ the 
articular matter dealt with at the moment 
being the erection of houses for the working 
classes. This is very probably the first sug- 
gestion of a system which has enormously 
increased during recent years. 


Tavistock episcopal chapels 
of London, so numerous in the first quarter of 
the century (Leigh’s ‘ New Picture of London,’ 
published in 1824, specifies no fewer than fifty- 
nine), are rapidly vanishing from our midst. 

few months ago the disappearance of 
Curzon Chapel, Mayfair, was ema in 
the pages of *N. & Q.’ (ante, p. 65) ; the latest 
victim of the destroying angel is the once 
fashionable Tavistock Chapel. Of this place 
of worship and some of the adjoining houses 
condemned to the same fate the Daily News 
of 11 May says :— 

“St. Andrew’s Chapel, in Tavistock Place, 
Tavistock Square, W.C., is being pulled down, 
together with some adjacent houses, one of which 
was once the residence of two distinguished men. 
But for that matter, the street has had many dis- 
tinguished residents, and one resident that was 
notorious—whose name was Mary Anne Clarke— 


who, among other things not conducive to a good 
reputation, made great profit out of the sale of 
officers’ commissions. The chapel was erected 
something like ninety years ago, and at the time 
when it was built was much talked of as a fine ex- 
ample of Gothic art. It has seen many vicissitudes, 
= of late years has been devoted to various kinds 
of mere worldly uses. At one time it was the church 
of Archdeacon Dunbar, and was well filled by a 
congregation in love with a musical and advanced 
form of ritual. On the site of the chapel there are to 
be flats. Mrs. Clarke lived for a time at No. 31, 
Tavistock Place, and at No. 32, one of the houses 
now being demolished, lived Francis Douce, the 
antiquary, who died in 1834, and left a sealed box 
of supposed literary treasures to the Trustees of the 
British Museum, which was not to be opened until 
the year 1900. The box has been opened and found 
to contain nothing of value. John Galt also lived 
in the same house after Douce, and in it wrote his 
autobiography and many of his literary works, in- 
cluding a ‘ Life of Byron.’ ‘Old and New London’ 
says Douce and Galt hved at No. 34, but that has 
been since the time it was built a chemist’s shop 
wincipally—anyway, this house is being demolished. 
‘he first is the more probable number, as it was 
that of a large private house. No. 37, where Sir 
Francis Baily, President of the Astronomical 
Society, who in 1851 ascertained the weight of the 
earth, once lived, and after him Sir Matthew Digby 
Wyatt used to reside, has, with its neighbour, 
given place to the Passmore Institute.” 
G. Yarrow Batpock. 
18, Groombridge Road, South Hackney, N.E. 


Jounson’s — The following 
interesting record, abridged from the Pir- 
mingham Daily Post of 10 May, seems worthy 
of insertion in ‘ N. & Q.’:— 

“At a quarterly meeting of the Lichfield City 
Council last evening it was agreed to purchase Dr. 
Samuel Johnson’s birthplace in Market Square, 
Lichfield, for 250/. The antiquity of the house was 
said to be undoubted. It came into the possession 
of the Johnson family in 1707, and the ancient title 
deeds and muniments contained the autographs of 
not only Michael and Samuel Johnson, but of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Sir John Hawkins, and William 
Scott, afterwards Lord Stowell. In 1708 a lease of 
certain encroachments made on a small portion of 
the property was granted to Michael Johnson, 
father of the Doctor, who was closely connected 
with the Corporation under the old régime, serving 
the office of sheriff in 1709, junior bailiff in 1718, 
senior bailiff in 1725, and being for a considerable 
period a magistrate for thecity. The property was 
purchased at the cost of 800/. by public auction in 
1887 by Mr. J. H. Johnson, of Southport, and West 
Lindeth, Silverdale, a namesake, but not a relative 
of the family. That gentleman had restored it on 
its original lines, and now that he was dead his 
trustees had handed it over to the Corporation as a 
memorial, at the nominal sum of 250/.” 


F. J. Overton. 


“ ProosHan Biue” In ‘ Prcxwick.’—In this 
connexion (see ‘ Pickwickian Studies,’ ante, 
p. 57), the 4/ue with which the “ wash- woman” 
of my early days “blued” the water when 
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washing clothes was called by her “Prooshun 
blue.” It was then sold in shops in lumps 
known as “thumb-blue,” “Prussian blue,” and 
“Prewsher blue.” For use it was tied in a 
bit of flannel, and this was known as the 
“blue-rag.” The “blue-rag” had duties 
besides that of bluing the water. It was 
used to cure (or hide) marks of falling down 
on children ; to cure bee and wasp stings, and 
also ringworms. In fact, the “ blue-rag” was 
an important thing in many households. 


Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


“Tocte dialect form is still 
in common use in Lancashire. It is at first 
sight suggestive of other combinations. We 
have landscape and seascape, earthquake and 
a ; and one thereupon surmises icicle 
and calcicle(stalactite). But the form is true 
to its antecedent, and shows that the dialect 
“iccle” is only the A.-S. gicel in a later form, 
both words meaning icicle. 

ArTHUR MAYALL. 


QUINCENTENARY OF THE SHRIEVALTY OF 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—This event, which 
was celebrated at Newcastle on 23 May, 
should not pass unnoticed by ‘N. & Q” By 
the charter of Henry IV., dated 23 May, 1400, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne became a county of 
itself, separate from Northumberland, with 
the power of appointing its own recorder and 
its own sheri heskiies other privileges. At 
the celebration dinner the Bishop of New- 
castle mentioned as a singular circumstance 
that that was the third 500th anniversary at 
which he had been present, the others being 
those of New College, Oxford, and his own 
school at Winchester. He stated that New- 
castle was the fourth town to receive a sepa- 
rate shrievalty : the first was London, which 
received the | Se in Anglo-Saxon times ; 
the second Bristol, in 1373; and the third 
York, in 1396. The Newcastle Chronicle has 
the following interesting note in connexion 
with this celebration :—- 

“An important change took place in the local 
administration of Newcastle 500 years ago last 
Wednesday. By charter granted by Henry IV., 
and bearing date 23 May, 1400, the town, with the 
suburbs and precincts thereof, was then separated 
from the county of Northumberland, and became a 
county of itself, with power to elect a sheriff an- 
nually. Newcastle is by no means the only town or 
city which enjoys a similar distinction. There are 
in England and Wales no fewer than twenty cities 
or boroughs which occupy the peculiar position of 
heing at the same time counties in themselves. 
They are: Berwick-upon-Tweed, Bristol, Canter- 
bury, Carmarthen, Cheshire, Exeter, Gloucester, 
Haverfordwest, Kingston-upon-Hull, Lincoln, Lon- 
don, Lichtield, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Norwich, 


Nottingham, Oxford, Poole, Southampton, Wor- 
eester, and York. The present municipal title of 
Newcastle, as sanctioned by the Victorian charter, 
dated 30 June, 1882, on the creation of the bishopric, 
is ‘ the City and County of Newcastle-upon-Tyne.’” 


W. D. Prvx. 


ALTERATION OF PRONUNCIATIONS. (See ante, 
p. 395.)\—With regard to the change in the 
yronunciation of certain words, [ wonder Dr. 
Murraydid not mention the word in’teresting, 
which is now constantly pronounced inter- 
est'ing; and the further mistake of interested 
for in'terested is just beginning to take root. 
At one time (some twenty years ago) the pro- 
nunciation of in'teresting was a fair criterion 
of social position, but, owing to the spread 
of education, education and culture are no 
longer synonymous, and teaching is now 
poe sally in the hands of those who may 
ye said to be highly educated, without having 
been surrounded by persons of culture in 
their youth. Hence all sorts of strange 
departures in the way of pronunciations. 
As an example of my meaning, I would 
suggest that any one interested should 
listen to a lesson in a Board school, as, if a 
person of culture, he will probably hear mis- 
pronunciations from the teacher that will set 
1is teeth on edge. Such words as tassel, 
violet, laundress, and others pro- 
nounced in a way that it is impossible to 
reproduce on paper; but the effect is un- 
leasing and vulgar in the highest degree. 
Probably in another twenty years these also 
will have become stereotyped, as the cleverest 
Board-school students will begin to teach in 
their turn in schools of a higher grade. 

F. W. H. 


An followingis clipped 
from a recent issue of the Western 7'imes :— 

“The oldest windmill in Belgium, and probably 
the oldest in Europe, the historic °Grand Moulin 
de Silly,’ was totally destroyed by the great storm 
at the end of January. This venerable relic of the 
feudal ages stood on the road leading from Soignies 
to Ghislenghien, and is said to have been constructed 
by Otto von Trazegnies, the crusading lord of Silly, 
in 1011, on his return from the East, upon the model 
of the mills which he had seen in the Holy Land. 
It is mentioned in several medizval documents.” 


I know some very old windmills in Holland, 
but none that suggests a continuous existence 
ever since the eleventh cen “7. 

ARRY 


Fair Park, Exeter. 


Mipwives’ Eprrarus 1x Norwicu.—There 
are two curious tombstone inscriptions to in- 
dustrious midwives in Norwich. The first, 
in the churchyard of St. Helen, sets forth 
how Pheebe Crew, midwife, died 28 May, 1827, 
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aged seventy-seven, having brought into the I believe, originally built as a Norman gate- 


world 9,730 children. The second I copy ver- 
batim from a tombstone under the east 
window of the old church of St. Etheldreda : 
Elizabeth Elvin, 
Died Sth January, 1849, «¢. 73. 
Who, during 30 years’ practice as a midwife in 
this City, brought into the world 8520 children. 
A loving wife lies buried here, 
A mother kind and tender ; 
But all our help and anxious care 
From death could not defend her. 
There may be similar triumphant records 
elsewhere, but I have never met with any. 
James Hoover. 
Norwich, 


ADVERTISING IN LONDON A.D. 1607,—On 

. 14 of ‘The Surueyors Dialogue,’ by LN. 
John Norden), there occurs a marginal note, 
“Surueyors Bills upon postsin London.” The 
text is :— 

“For as I haue passed through London, I haue 
seene many of their Bils fixed vpon posts in the 
streetes, to solicite men to affoord them some 
seruice: which argueth, that either the trade de 
cayeth, or they are not skilfull, that beg imploy 
ment so publikely: for, Vino vendibili suspensa 
hedera non est opus, A good workeman needs 
not stand in the streetes.” 

Ricnarp H, THornton. 

Portland, Oregon. 


RecTancuLar Keers.—Following my com- 


munication on * Moated Mounds’ (ante, p. 309), | 


I now submit a few additions and notes to 
Mr. Clark’s ‘ List (approximative) of Kect- 
angular Keeps in 
Military Architecture,’ i. 138). 

Dorset. 

Marsh wood. 

Sherborne is included by Mr. Clark, but 
I doubt if there be anything there that can 
be called a keep-tower. 

Hants. 

Merdon. 

Wolvesey.— Can any of the existing 
remains be called a keep? 

Kent. 

Thurnham.—I saw no sign of a rectangular 
keep here, nor does Mr. Clark’s detailed 
account (‘Med. Mil. Arch.,’ ii. 492) mention 
one. There appears to have been a shell- 
keep on the mound, 

Salop. 
Ludlow.—I question the existence of : 


Norman keep here. The existing building | 


called the keep, which seems to have puzzled 
—- observers (see, for instance, the visit 
of the Archeological Institute in 1894, as 


ingland’ (* Medieval | 


house, and brought to its present condition 
of a closed tower by successive alterations. 
I do not know that this suggestion has ever 
| been made before, but it would account for 
the anomalous features. 


Somerset. 

Taunton.—The building called a keep here 
was pretty certainly nothing of the sort. 

Castle Cary.—This is mentioned in Clark’s 
‘List of Moated Mounds,’ but not among 
‘Rectangular Keeps.’ The mound is still in 
evidence, but excavations made in 1890 
proved that it had been thrown up over 
the foundations of a ruined rectangular 
tower (see Somerset Archeological Proceed- 
ings, Xxxvi.).. From the descriptions it 
appears evident the keep was an important 
one, and probably not early in the Norman 
style; yet here is indisputable evidence of 
a mound raised after its destruction. The 
castle was taken by Stephen; the mound 
| may have been a hasty substitute for a keep 
levelled by him. The Norman ideal seems 
to have been a rectangular tower standing 
on a mound, but this is the only case | know 
of a mound raised over a tower. 


Sussex. 

nepp. 

Wiltshire. 

| Ludgershall. J. A. Rurrer. 

P.S.—With regard to Mr. Wonrerstan’s 
comment (ante, p. 399) on my previous com- 
munication, I may say that my reference 
was to the Archwological Journal of the In- 
| stitute, not to the Journal of the British 
Archeological Association. Mr. Clark’s paper 
'in the former duly notes the moated mound 
‘at Seckington. <A full description of it from 
his pen may also be seen in the same Journal, 
vol. xxxix. 


Lorp Roperts and Suwarrow. — Lord 
Roberts’s telegram to the Queen announcing 
the occupation of Bloemfontein—* By God’s 
help and the bravery of your Majesty’s 
soldiers, I have taken possession of Bloem- 
| fontein”—has not the merit of originality, 
but recalls strongly the celebrated despatch 
to the Empress Catherine of Russia on the 
vapture of Ismail :— 

A town which did a famous siege endure, 

And was beleaguer’d both by land and water 

By Suvaroff, or anglicé Suwarrow, 

Who loved blood as an alderman loves marrow. 

The siege of Ismail is described by Byron 
in the seventh and eighth cantos of ‘Don 
Juan,’ in which the poet, after depicting the 


reported in the Atheneum of 4 August), was, | horrors of the final assault and capture of 
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the town by Suwarrow, goes on to relate of 
the conqueror :— 
With bloody hands he wrote his first dispatch ; 
And here exactly follows what he said :— 
Glory to God and to the — (** Powers 
Eternal, such names mingled !”), Ismail ’s ours. 
In a note to this stanza Byron remarks :— 
“In the original Russian— 
Slava bogu ! slava vam 
; Krepost Vzala, y ia tam. 
A kind of couplet, for he was a poet.” 
The resemblance between Lord Roberts’s and 
Suwarrow’s composition is remarkable. 
Joun Hess. 


St. Mary Wootnotn.—The Rev. Joun 
PicKFORD writes (ante, p. 418) that vandalism 
is now to turn this church into a railway 
station. It is worth while to record that no 
such sad fate awaits this City church. So 
much has been justly said of the terrible 
utilitarianism which has spared so few build- 
ings or spots sacred by association, valuable 
for artistic merit, or of antiquarian interest, 
that it is only just to med an instance in 
which a railway company has (possibly per- 
force) spared a church by building its station 
far below in such a manner as to destroy 
none of the features of the ecclesiastical 
edifice. C. Gouxp. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on teeny matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 

“BLOATED ARMAMENTS.”—In an article in 
the Fortnightly Mr. W. 8. Lilly ascribes 
this phrase to Bright. It is usually ascribed 
to Disraeli, who certainly employed it at 
the time when he and the Tory party sup- 

vorted Cobden against Palmerston and the 

iberals. Who was the inventor ? 

“Latra.”—From the material accumulated 
for the * E.D.D2 it may be inferred that this 
word only occurs in the Scottish proverb 

Lata is lang and tedious. 
Ray, ‘Scottish Proverbs,’ ed. 1678, p. 383. 
Or,as it appears in Kelly’s ‘Scottish Proverbs,’ 
1721, p. 230, “Lata (honesty) is long and 
dwigh.” 

What is the etymology of the word “lata”? 

A. L. Mayuew. 

Oxford. 


*‘Rerepos”: “LArposs.”—The word “ rere- 
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dos” is generally assumed to be the repre- 


sentative of an O. Fr. reredos (so the ‘Century 
Dict.’). But is “reredos” to be found in any 
French text ? 

Brockett gives “lardose” as a term former! 
used for “reredos ” in the Cathedral Church 
of Durham, and says that it is “a corruption 
of the Fr. farriére dos.” But was larriére dos 
ever used in France in the sense of an altar- 
screen A. L. MAaYHew. 

Oxford. 


CostumME, 1569: oF UEEN 
Mary av Berketey Castie. — Being 
engaged in the representation, on canvas, 
of a family group in 1569, I have been 
looking up the costume of the period, and 
have been disappointed to find few or no 
dated examples of a satisfactory nature 
earlier than 1577 or so. I crave for my lady 
such distinctively Elizabethan extravagances 
as the wide-circling wheel farthingale, the 
tall and spreading ruff, the lofty dressing of 
the hair, the elaborately decorated sleeve 
distended at the shoulder, but from the elbow 
tapering to the wrist, and the deep-peaked 
stomacher ; but I fear to be a little “ pre- 
vious ” in bestowing them on her. 

Finding them in the engraving generally 
known as the ‘Wedding Procession at Huns- 
don House, 1571,’ and interpreted as such by 
Agnes Strickland (who, by the way, makes 
the slip of attributing the original painting 
“probably” to Gheerhardt, though he did 
not arrive in England till 1580), I thought I 
might be tolerably safe in taking this for 
my guide; but the illusion was dispelled 
by an article in the Archeological Journal 
(vol. xxiii.) by Sir Geo. Scharf, pronouncing the 
subject to be, instead, a procession to Black- 
friars, on the marriage of Lord Herbert and 
Anne Russell in 1600. 

The same fashion, or very nearly so, is 
shown in Racinet’s work, as of the “époque 
de Henri LILI.” (1574-1589), and, in a slightly 
milder form (without the flat-topped  far- 
thingale), of the “époque de Charles IX.” 
(1560-1574). The" Portrait’ of Queen 
Elizabeth is another familiar instance. I 
had wondered whether this could have been 
the style introduced in 1566, when, as Agnes 
Strickland tells us, Elizabeth intrigued to 
entice away one of Catherine de’ Medici’s 
tailors, who “had skill to make her apparel 
both after the Italian and French manner.” 
However, | resigned myself to the simplicity 
of the frontispiece of <n Klizabeth’s 
prayer-book (pub. 1569), and of the neat little 
figures in the plan of London, 1572, from 
Braun’s *Civitatis Orbes Terrarum’ (Crace 
Collection, port. i. No. 12). By the way, I 
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should be obliged if any one could tell me 
whether the long cap-streamers worn by one 
of these indicate a widow or a wife. 

But now my ideas have been upset again 
by noticing, in ‘Glimpses of Old English 
cat by Eliz. Balch, an engraving from a 
full-length oil portrait of Queen Mary I. at 
Berkeley Castle ; for here a farthingale like 
a table-top encircles a long-pointed waist, a 
ruche rises above the high-dressed head, and 
the chest is exposed (“as all the English 
ladies had it till they marry,” wrote Hentzner 
in 1599). Can there be any error in the 
identification of this picture, on the back- 
ground of which are painted the words 
“(. Mary y*j.”? should be very glad for 
detinite information and reference to authen- 
tic illustrations of the dresses, hose, hats, 
caps, &c., for both sexes (of gentle degree), 
and for children as well as “ grown-ups,” at 
the period with which I am concerned. 

Erne, Leca-WEEKEs. 


Lanpor Query.—W. 8S. Landor, in the 
preface to his ‘Simonidea,’ printed anony- 
mously at Bath in 1806, and in his remarks 
on modern English poetry, speaks of “those 
who are introducing a purer taste, such as 
Mr. Grant, Mr. Heber, and Lord Strangford.” 
Who was this Mr. Grant? Is the Mr. Heber 
the same as Bishop Heber, whose prize poem 
* Palestine’ was written in 1803? Lord 
Strangford is, I suppose, the author of a 
translation of the *Rimas’ of Camoens 
see who is satirized by Byron in ‘ English 

rds and Scotch Reviewers.’ (See Adams's 
* Dict. of Eng. Literature.’) 

C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 

Bath. 


our concerning Lord Strangford 
and Reginald Heber are doubtless right.] 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF SUBJECTS IN 
Pusiic Lipraries.— Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q. give references to authorities on 
the question how to determine the relative 
importance of subjects in libraries? For ex- 
ample, in a great public library, intended 
for all classes of readers without distinction, 
about what proportion of the volumes con- 
tained ought to belong to mathematics, what 
to natural science, what to the fine arts, and 
so on? The question must surely have been 
discussed before now by some of our leading 
librarians, and is undoubtedly of much in- 
terest and importance to all concerned in the 
establishment and management of public 
libraries. 


“Trarric.”—The origin of the term trafic, 
having remained uncertain up to the present 


(even after Dr. Magniisson’s ingenious, though 
not generally approved derivation recently 
published in the Atheneum), seems, not long 
ago, to have been reduced, in a satisfactory 
way, to an Arabic source. 7'araffuh, in Arabic 
is explained to mean gain by commercia 
association and exchange of goods. (See 
Grasshoff, ‘Das Wechselrecht der Araber, 
Berlin, 1899.) Will any Arabic savant among 
your readers kindly inform us, and support 
or refute the correctness of this explanation ? 
H. Kress. 
Oxford. 


“THE SPOTTED NEGRO BoY.”—In the church- 
yard at Great Marlow is a tombstone bearing 
the following inscription :— 

To the Memory of 
George irattox, 
the 
Spotted Negro Boy, 

A Native of the Caribbee Islands 
in the West Indies, 
who departed this life Feb. 3, 1813, 

ed 4 years and 9 months. 
his stone is erected b 
his only Friend and Guardian, 
Mr. John Richardson, of London. 

Then follow four lines of poetry which the 
weather has rendered illegible. In the porch 
of the church is a painting (said by the 
attendant to be from Richardson’s show) of 
the lad himself. I presume, therefore, that 
this poor little stranger was one of the ex- 
hibits of Richardson, the famous showman. 
What is known of the boy Grattox? I can 
find no reference to him in such books as are 
accessible to me. R. CLark. 

Walthamstow. 

[Richardson desired, in his will, to be buried in 
the same grave with Grattox, who was a great 
attraction to his show. See ‘D.N.B.’ under 
* Richardson, John, 1767 ?-1837.’] 


“Tuey say. say THEY? Let THEM 
say.”— These words seem to me the only 
appropriate answer an Englishman can give 
to the revilings of the French, German, and 
tussian press at the present time, rather than 
the mild course of expostulation which some 
writers seem to recommend. But what are 
the original words? I have an idea they are 
Greek : Aéyovow* tiva Aéyovor; AcyéeTwoay, 
Some better classical scholar than myself 
can perhaps point out where they are to be 
found. SHERBORNE. 


Bey ” or Corn.—Although we still 
use the term “ quarter,” a measure of capacity 
(eight bushels), it is now commonly used as 
meaning certain weights, differing with the 


kind of corn, as wheat, oats, barley, &c. But 
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when it was used as a measure of capacity, 
and before the introduction of the imperial 
bushel, it was eight bushels. As the term 
“quarter” connotes one-fourth of some larger 
measure, of what measure was it the quarter 
or fourth part? I have asked many people 
in the corn trade, but they cannot tell me, 


In Gloucester Cathedral (originally Bene- 
dictine), Paisley and Crossraguel abbeys 
(Cluniac), Furness Abbey (Cistercian), Roth- 
well Church, Northants (built for Augustinian 
nuns), St. Mary Ottery and Stratford-on- 
Avon (collegiate churches), and Turvey and 
Luton (parish churches in Bedfordshire), four 
sedilia for the use of the clergy are to 
found. From the examples given, it is clear 
that the feature was not peculiar to any 
particular religious order or body of eccle- 
siastics. Can any one inform me the reason 
of the fourth seat? Is it possible that it was 
a mere freak of the respective 


Baron Hausteap.—Burke’s ‘ Extinct Peer- 
age’ does not give the name of his wife. Who 
was she? E. E. Cope. 

Sulhamstead Park, Berks. 


AuTHor or Verses WanteD.—Can any of 
your readers supply the authorship of the 
following lines upon the subject how to be 
happy though poor, and when and where 
they appeared ?— 

To be contented is the only plan 
To bear the pinch of poverty in man; 
Don’t care a for what says Mrs. Grundy, 
Who wouldn’t spare a copy [copper ?] e’en on Sunday. 
Ne’er tell a soul that you are wanting bread, 
For friends who know this then will wish you dead. 
If hungry, starve; if thirsty, take a draught 
Of that cheap wine which good old Adam quaffed ; 
If bedless, boardless, minus sock or shoe, 
Your friends will bury you— 
That’s all that they will do. 


C. YATEs. 
Totton, Hants. 


“Coarse.” — In Mr. Axon’s ‘ Cheshire 
Gleanings’ (p. 15) there is an account of a 
murder of a city merchant, George Sandars, 
in 1573, taken from a tract reprinted in Mr. 
Richard Simpson’s ‘School of Shakspere’ 
(ii. 220), in which the following passage 
occurs :— 

“She [Sandars’s wife, who confessed to have been 
privy to the murder] saw also her own kindred and 
children, whom she had not only bereft: bothe of 
father and mother, but also left them a coarsie and 
shame.” 

What is a “coarsie”? Joun Hess. 
(See ‘Corsie’ in H.E.D.’] 


Tue Orper or Avis. —In Calderon’s his- 
torical play ‘The Constant Prince,’ the hero, 
Prince Ferdinand of Portugal, grandson of 
John of Gaunt, is described as Grand Master 
of the Order of Avis, and going into battle 
with the cry of “Avis and Christ” on his lips. 
When was the Order of Avis created, and was 
Avis asaint? I have not Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
‘Lives of the Saints’ to refer to. In Bailey’s 
‘Dictionary’ there is a curious list of British 
and foreign orders of knighthood, but it 
does not include that of Avis. Since writing 
the foregoing | have found in Elvin’s ‘ Orders 
of Chivalry,’ 1892, a figure of the decoration of 
this order (plate xxii. fig. 3), which there is 
called the “ Portuguese Military Order of 
St. Bento d’Aviz, or of Evora,” but no light 
is thrown on the origin of the order. 

JAMES Hooper. 


Norwich. 


(There is no mention of St. Avis in Baring-Gould.] 


THe Game or “Fox MyNE Host.”—In the 
Worcestershire Quarter Sessions Rolls there 
is mention of a charge brought against a 
certain parson in the year 1602, for that he 
‘(amongst other things) “played in an ale- 
| house at a game called Pox myne host.’” 
Can any of your readers furnish information 
as to this game? 

(‘They may afterwards play at Foxe mine Host 
or some other Drinking Game at Cards or Dice.” 
Translation by Mabbe of ‘Guzman d’Alfarache,’ 
i. iii. ii. 194. See ‘H.E.D.’ under ‘ Fox, to make 
| drunk.’) 


| 
| 


Beglies. 
THE FLAG. 
(9% S. v. 414, 440.) 

Ir has been a pleasant sight to see the 
Union Jack so much in evidence on a worthy 
‘occasion. But it is surprising how very little 
| pride we take in seeing it correctly made ; 
‘and, considering that just now the one wish 
_of the empire is to keep it the right side up, 
it is rather melancholy to see that, almost as 
often as not, it is carefully inverted. 

Even our books of reference know very 
little about it. I looked out ‘Jack (Union)’ 
in Webster’s ‘ Dictionary’ (new edition), and 
found it quite incorrectly drawn and en- 
graved. Ni the white lines are there made 
of the same breadth, which is absurd ; and 
this is a very common fault. In looking at 
the specimens in our streets, | observe that 
almost every conceivable error is made. 
Either the stripes are of wrong breadths, or 
_ they do not converge, or they are misarranged. 
|The makers seem, as a rule, to know nothing 
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of the matter. Only a few of the specimens 
are quite correct ; and these, as often as not, 
are placed the wrong way up, which, as noted 
above, is the very last thing to be desired at 
the present juncture. 

Having experienced some trouble in arriv 
ing at the truth as to this matter, [ may say 
that [ found it at last in Boutell’s ‘ Heraldry.’ 
He there gives the history of its evolution, 
which is very interesting. 

The original Union Jack goes back to the 
time of James I. The object was to invent 
a joint flag for England and Scotland. Eng- 
land’s symbol was an upright cross gules, for 
St. George ; Scotland’s was a cross in saltire 
(7.e., with slanting arms) argent, for St. 
Andrew. In displaying these upon a ground 
azure it was deemed advisable to edge the St. 
George's cross with a narrow fringe of white, 
to prevent the colour red from being super 
posed upon the colour blue. In heraldic lan- 
guage the cross was fimbriated argent. It is 
worth while, perhaps, to note that sim/riation 
is merely the learned form of fringe; the 
Lat. jfimbria was popularly pronounced 
frimina, whence the Wallachian frimie and 
the O.F. frenge. This original Jack is easily 
drawn by help of the above explanation, and 
is duly shown by Boutell in a woodcut. 
Unless this be drawn first, the explanation 
of the later form is a little difficult. 

In 1801 it was desirable to unite the two 
above crosses with the red cross, in saltire, 
for St. Patrick. The first step was to halve 
the breadth of the St. Andrew's cross, argent, 
making the other half of the cross gules. 
But there was trouble about the St. Patrick’s 
cross even then ; for it required a fimbriation 
to protect its colour (gules) from contact 
with the azure ground. The fimbriation was 
accordingly added, on the St. Patrick’s side 
only, and is very narrow. The flag can now 
be understood. The ground is azure. The 
upright St. George’s cross is red, with a 
narrow edging of white. In the other crosses 
the lines which divide them should be central ; 
that is, the directions of these lines, though 
they are discontinuous in the middle, should 
nevertheless pass through the true centre 
of the whole flag. But the breadths of the 
stripes are unequally distributed owing to 
the fact that there is an additional white 
edge on the one side, whilst at the same time 
the white of St. Andrew must be no broader 
or narrower than the red of St. 
This is where the mistake is often made. 

If this be carefully followed the flag can be 
truly constructed ; though it is best, after 
all, to examine Boutell’s woodeut, in which 
there is one drawback, viz., that he expressly 


Patrick. | 
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omits to show the arrangement of the 
colours, and so does not tell us which is the 
right way up. We can, however, infer the 
colours from the fimbriation, and there is a 
very small engraving in Elvin’s ‘Glossary of 
Heraldry ’ which supplements this defect. 

The rule is this. The white and red of 
the saltires should be so arranged that 
at the edge of the flag next to the pole 
(heraldically the dexter side) the St. Andrew’s 
white is higher up than the St. Patrick’s red 
(in both the upper and lower arms), and the 
narrow fimbriation is below. At the free 
edge the reverse is the case. The fimbriation 
is, in fact, discontinuous, and reappears, after 
passing the centre, on the other edge, thus 
producing somewhat of a crooked appear- 
ance. To avoid this many makers narrow 
down the cross of St. Patrick (a most regret- 
table example of disrespect to glorious 
Lreland), so as to make the outer edges of the 
fimbriation continuous with the edges of 
the St. Andrew’s cross, which just destroys 
the heraldic sense of the combination. 

The whole of the above is merely a popular 
explanation of the official description, quoted 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ 7" iv. 486, thas :-— 

“The Union Flag shall be azure, the crosses 
saltire of St. Andrew and St. Patrick quarterly per 
saltire, counter-changed argent rede gules, the 
latter fimbriated of the second, surmounted by 
the cross of St. George of the third, fimbriated as 
the saltire.” 

No description can be more exact. 

If those who study this will only look 
around them they will find the result rather 
saddening. But as we learn to respect our 
flag more and more there will doubtless be 
much improvement in the future. And the 
matter concerns us all. 

Watrer W. SKEAT. 


Joun Wetp (9 8. v. 229, 298, 385).— 
Through the courtesy of a correspondent I 
am now able to say that Sir Joh Weld, the 
Town Clerk of London, died 6 November, 1666, 
aged eighty-five, M.1. at Willey. His son, 
Sir John, jun., was buried at Willey, 4 August, 
1681. The Sir John Weld who died 11 July 
(not September), 1674, was of the Lulworth 
branch, being third son of Sir John of Lul- 
worth Castle (who died in 1622). He was 
seated at Compton Basset in Wilts. I can 
find no record of the date of his knighthood, 
but it appears to have been before 1648. His 
son William afterwards inherited Lulworth 
Castle. W. D. Pink. 


F. E. Accum 8. v. 267, 361).—It may 
perhaps assist the querist if | point out 
that a German chemist, Frederick Christian 
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Accum, settled in England towards the end 
of the last century. He was for a time 
lecturer at the Surrey Institution, and he 
wrote several books, including one on gas 
lighting, which was a work of some authority 
in its day. There is a notice of Accum in 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
& 
“Les Graces” (9% S. v. 336).—In the early 
fifties we used to play the game thus. Each 
player had two sticks and a hoop. The hoops 
were thrown from the sticks by each player 
simultaneously, to be caught on the sticks 
of the opposite player and returned in the 
same manner. To keep the two hoops going 
at the same time required some practice. I 
have also seen the game aaa with one 
hoop between two players, and sometimes 
by a considerable number of players, standing 
in a square or ring and using any convenient 
number of hoops. Which is the “ orthodox 
game” I cannot say. C. C. B. 


“HoGNayLe” (9% S. v. 287).—Something 
has been said about it in the ‘ N.E.D.,’ s. v. 
‘Hognel’; see also ‘N. & Q.,’ S. iii. 265 ; 
Brand’s ‘Popular Antiquities’ (Bohn), 1849, 
i. 189-191. W. C. B. 


Brsury (9 S. iv. 108, 172, 295, 331, 524 ; 
v. 384).—Alvredintune is now Arlington. It is 
separated from Bibury by the river Coln. I 
have a map of the manor of Bibury of the year 
1769. It takes in Arlington, and makes no 
mention of it as a separate manor. Abling- 
ton lies a mile from Bibury up-stream. It was 
originally Eadbaldingtune. Although in the 
parish of Bibury itis undoubtedly a separate 
manor with its old manor house. There is no 
trace of any manor house at Arlington. In- 
deed, the inhabitants of Arlington attended 
the court leet of the lord of the manor of 
Bibury. Sir Thomas Sackville fines them 
“quia rete corvili non habent nec utuntur.” 

SHERBORNE. 

J. F. Smrru v. 377).—There is a brief 
notice of this popular novelist in Allibone’s 
‘Dictionary of English Literature, and in 
the supplement to it the date of his death is 
given as 1890. Mr. Smith’s ‘Woman and her 
Master, ‘The Will and the Way,’ and other 
stories which appeared in the London Journal, 
were remarkable for the skilful construction 
of the plots. There was little or no attempt 
at character painting, but incident succeeded 
incident with a rapidity that enchained the 
attention. The dramatis persone were for 
the most part quite conventional. For 
Cassell’s Family Paper Mr. Smith wrote 


picture of Knott Mill Fair, a Manchester 
carnival that has been since disestablished. 
Whether Mr. Smith had any personal know- 
ledge of the Cotton City, or derived his infor- 
mation from his publisher, the late Mr. John 
Cassell, who was born under the shadow of 
Manchester Church, 1 do not know. 

In one of the numbers of Cassell’s Family 
Paper there was a notice about Mr. Smith of 
some biographical interest. I have no means 
at present of referring to it, but think it dealt 
with a difficulty between the French Govern- 
ment and Mr. Smith. He wrote for Cassell 
the earlier part of the ‘History of Eng- 
land,’ but not beyond the Reformation. Mr. 
Smith was said to have been educated 
by the Jesuits, if he was not actually a 
member at one time of that order. It was a 
matter of surprise to many that his stories 
were not immediately republished here in 
book form. This was done in the United 
States, where more than thirty volumes bear 
his name. Three or four have in recent years 
been published separately in our own coun- 
try with Sir John Gilbert’s powerful and 
facile illustrations. There are some interest- 
ing particulars of J. F. Smith in an autobio- 
graphical volume by Mr. Thomas Frost ; but 
an adequate memoir of this clever Bohemian 
would te a desirable addition to our bio- 
graphical literature. He is not mentioned in 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 

E. A. Axon. 

Moss Side, Manchester. 


Brief particulars of his death and _con- 
nexion with the London Journal will be 
found in the Atheneum of 15 March, 1890. 

Everarp Homer CoLeMaAn, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


MourRNING IN 1661 (9% §. v. 287).—Black, 
the emblem of death, was from very early 
times the ordinary colour of mourning in 
Europe. Chaucer, in ‘Troylus and Creseyde’ 
(1369), says :— 

Creseyde was in widowe’s habit black, 
and 
My clothes everichone 
Shall blacke ben, in tolequyn herte swete, 
That I am as out of this world gone. 
And again, in the ‘Knight’s Tale’ (138s), 
Palamon attended a funeral 
In clothes black dropped all with tears. 
We read also in * Hamlet’ (1603) :— 
*Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 
Nor customary suits of solemn black, 
That can denote me truly. 
Froissart, in his ‘Chronicles of England, 
France, and Spain,’ book iii. chap. ix., relates 


‘Dick Tarleton,’ which includes a graphic | how the Count de Foix “clothed himself, as 
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well as his whole household, in black” on the | name. It occurs in Old High German in the 
death of his son Gaston. On the death of |form Raganfrid, whence are derived the 
King John of France (1364) “the King of | German surnames Renfert and Renneforth. 
Cy prus was himself much affected and clothed | The name Raganfrid means “ the peace of the 
himself in black for his mourning.” At the | gods.” It belongs to that numerous family 
funeral of the Earl of Flanders (1383) “a|of names which contains as the first element 
magnificent dinner was provided, and every | the Teutonic ragan, a word of solemn religious 
knight and squire were gratuitously enter- | import, meaning the gods as the makers and 
tained the day and night of the obsequies, | rulers of the universe. See Vigfusson’s ‘ Ice- 
and all the black cloth they had worn was given | landic Dict.,’ s.v. ‘Regin.’ Among the Ragan 
to them.” The colour of mourning, and the| names may be mentioned Rembrandt (the 
period for which it is worn, have been referred | sword of the gods), Renard (the strength, 
to on many occasions in ‘N. & Q.,’ but the| hardness of the gods), ee (the power 


—_ articles bearing on the present query | of the gods). . L. MayvHew. 
will be found 3™ S. viii. 506 ; ix. 87, 144, 229 ; Oxford. 
xu. 357. Everarp Home CoLeman. Renfry Arundell was Sheriff of Cornwall 


| in 1463, and one of his family, Renfry (or 
rticulare as to this lady wi ound 1 | at Lifton, Devon. DUNHEVED. 

Vood’s edition of Douglas’s ‘ Peerage,’ s.v. | ; 

‘Gordon.’ Col. Staats Morris was not an | A Roger fitz Reinfrid or Reinfrai was 

American ; at all events, he sat in the British | living in 1176, and after he had a son called 

Parliament as member for Elgin for ten Rainfrai and another who was called Gilbert 

years, was colonel of the 61st Foot, after-| Fitzreinfred. As this Gilbert married the 

wards a general, and died Governor of Quebec heiress of Lancaster by direct gift of 

2 April, 1800. J.B. P. | Richard L, and as his daughter took the 
M barony of Kendal to the De Brus family and 

osmo George, Marquess of Huntley, Dorn | thence to De Ros and Parr, the name of 
about 1720, succeeded his father (the second | peinfred must have been honoured 

Duke) as third Duke of Gordon, 28 Novem- | aston Clinton 

ber, 1728. He married, 3 September, 1741 ; 

Katherine Gordon, daughter of the seconc Byronrana (9 §, v. 44, 205, 262).— 

Earl of Aberdeen by his second wife, Susan,| 8. Churchill is one of those writers who 

daughter of the first Duke of Athole. Duke | sometimes use the verb /ay instead of lie :— 

Cosmo (who was the first of the title reared | But that poor, sickly Science, who had laid, 

in the Protestant faith) was made K.T. as a| And drooped for years beneath Neglect’s cold shade. 

reward for his loyalty during the 45. He! * The Candidate.’ 


The day (that never is forgot) 
died in France 5 August, 1752, having had Wea vary fine, bus very bet : 


issue: Alexander, afterwards fourth Duke ; The nymph (another general rule), 
William, married to Frances, daughter of the Inflamed with heat, laid down to cool. 
last Viscount Irwin ; George, died in Newgate, ‘The Ghost.’ 


1 November, 1793 (having been imprisoned for; A likeness between some lines of Goethe 
a singular libel on the Queen of France) ;| and others of Byron has been remarked. I 
Susan, married, first, to the ninth Earl of|do not know whether the likeness of the 
Westmoreland, secondly, to Col. John Wood- | same lines of Goethe to a passage in Thom- 
ford ; Anne, married to the Rev. Alexander | son’s ‘Seasons’ has been ever noticed :— 

( halmers ; and Katherine, married to Thomas | Bear me, Pomona ! to thy citron groves, 

Booker, 53rd Regiment. Che Duchess, their | To where the lemon and the piercing lime 
mother, married, secondly, 25 March, 1756, | With the deep orange, glowing through the green, 
Staats (or Staates) Long Morris, of New | Their lighter glories blend. ; ; 
York, bachelor, aged twenty - five, after-| _ Summer. 
wards a general in the army, colonel of the | Kennst du das Land, wo die Citronen bliihn? 
6lst Foot, and M.P. for the Elgin Burghs, Im dunkeln Laub die Gold-Orangen —" th 
1774-84. She died 10 December, 1779, in E. Y a mg 
London, and was buried in Elgin Cathedral ; > Sow 


will proved February, 1780. Gordon peerage Goethe’s song ‘Kennst du das Land?’ is 


extinct 1836. lersert B. Clayton. supposed to be sung by Mignon, and occurs 
39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. in ‘Wilhelm Meister, iii. 1. Except as 


— we regards its opening question it bears no 
Renrrep (9 8. v. 375).—I am glad to hear | resemblance whatever to Byron’s ‘ Know 
that this name still exists as a Christian | ye the land?’ either in spirit or language; 
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nor is its resemblance to the passage in 
Madame de Staél’s ‘Corinne’ more than 
verbal. C. C. B. 


“ CROWDY - MUTTON ” -, S. v. 375).—See 

‘E.D.D.’ (s.v. ‘Crowdy,’ sb. 2). In Devon the 

term “ crowdy ” is used for “a pie made of a 

mixed medley of materials from mutton-chops 

to onions and apples.” A. L. MAaYHEw. 
Oxford. 


NEw Styte or (9% 
8. v. 268, 344, 401).—Of course, W. E. B. is 
right, and I inadvertently wrote 29 September 
instead of 29 October (the morrow of the 
feast of St. Simon and St. Jude) for old Lord 
Mayor's Day. My principal object is to dis- 
own all pn. A for giving the true explanation 
of the change of day to 9 November, which 
is entirely due to Nemo in the place to which 
I before referred, where he gives the reasons 
for the adoption of the latter date. As will 
be seen by my letter at the same time, I was 
then under the impression that it changed 
automatically in consequence of the change 
of style, like the date of the king’s birthday. 
By a coincidence the change in the latter 
case was made in the same year in which 
George LIT. became, by the death of his father, 
Prince of Wales. But it seems to me that 
W. E. B. is not quite right in his concluding 
remark, that “if he [the kin | wished to keep 
the real anniversary, he shoal have kept it on 
5 June N.S. from 1800, and Eton should now 
observe 6 June as the commemoration.” Surely 
not so ; by the change of style the date of the 
year was made to correspond in future with 
the exact state of the season. George III. 
was born on a day then called 24 May in 
England, but 4 June on the Continent. It was 
decided in 1752 to make our dates correspond 
with the continental usage, restoring the 
seasons to their dates at the epoch of the 
Council of Nica, and afterwards keeping 
the same by adopting the Gregorian (whic 
is very nearly the true) length of the tropical 
year. To have called the king’s birthday 
5 June from 1800 would have been to make it 
aday later in the season. But, as I pointed out 
before, saints’ days and other holy days were 
treated ina different fashion and observed on 
the same nominal days as before. Christmas 
Day, for instance, was always 25 December ; 
but our 25 December was from 1582 to 1700 
ten days, and from 1700 to 1752 eleven days, 
later than on the greater part of the Con- 
tinent. In 1752 we made what would have 
been 25 December, 5 January, 1753, which was 
therefore old Christmas Day (the new one 
being eleven days earlier) until 1801, when 
6 January became old Christmas Day till 


1901. The change, it will be noticed, took 

place at the end of February this year ; but 

as Christmas is at the end of the year, it is 

not till January, 1901, that the date of old 

Christmas Day changes. W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


Str NaTtHantret (9 v. 249).—The 
Rev. E. H. L. Reeve might consult the index 
and extracts from the Eltham parish registers 
given in Drake’s ‘ History of the Hundred of 
Blackheath,’ wherein two Nathaniels appear 
and a short pedigree of the Rich family. 


FaMILiaAR Frencn Quotations (9 S. v. 
336, 398).—There ought to be added to my list 
‘Classical and Foreign Quotations,’ by W. F. H. 
King (Whitaker & Sons), as that book gives 
references. 

Inner Temple. 


MYALL-woop (9 §. v. 396).—‘ Austral Eng- 
lish, by E. E. Morris, has a long article on 
myall, the main facts of which are: It is an 
aboriginal word with two different meanings: 
(1) An Australian acacia-tree, which forms 
whole scrubs and thickets, and has drooping 
branches like the weeping-willow. The tree 
is scented, smelling, according to native 
writers, like raspberry jam or violets, and is 
made handles, or 

ipes. (2) Wild natives, especially in Queens- 
The term mazl or myall is ab- 
original word for “men” extensively used in 
New South Wales. The explanation of Lum- 
holtz, ‘Among Cannibals,’ 1890, that blacks 
were called myalls by the whites because nm | 
lived in myall woods, is not generally accepted. 

HIppoc.ivEs. 

Vice-ApMIRAL (9% §. v. 149, 252, 325, 384). 
—The Vice-Admiral of the Coast has no uni- 
form. Those curious on the subject will find 
a few surplus copies of my work on ‘ Vice- 
Admirals’ at Reeves & Turner’s, Chancery 
Lane ; also a list, corrected by me, is pub- 
lished yearly in Debrett’s ‘ House of Commons 
and Judicial Bench.’ SHerston BAKER. 

The Cloisters, Middle Temple. 


“ Bep-waaccons” (9% v. 356).—The bed- 
waggon was the predecessor of the long- 
handled brass or copper warming-pan, the 
latter having been in its turn superseded by 
the hot-water bottle. Although it varied in 
the manner of the construction of its frame- 
work, the principle, of the brazier secured in 
a tripod, was the same. One from an old 
farmhouse near Bramley, in Surrey, was 
typical in its construction, formed as it was by 
a Remewerk of wood slightly curved to faci- 
litate its movement under the bedclothes. 
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The curved pieces were held together by four 
strips. This formed the base, to which were 
attached six upright flattish pieces of wood, 
three on each side. In the centre of the base 
was a tray of sheet iron 1 ft. 0} in. square, with 
a three-quarters-of-an-inch rim turned up all 
round, and on it was riveted an iron tripod, 
very rude in construction. In this was 
placed an iron cylindriform burner or brazier 
5} in. high by 4 in. in diameter, and perforated 
with five vertical rows of four holes, each hole 
being about the size of a threepenny-piece. 
This was for burning the charcoal in, and 
above it on the framework was riveted a 
plate of iron 1 ft. 2in. by 1 ft. 0}in., to reflect 
the ascending heat. The whole apparatus 
was placed inside the bed, and the beiclothes 
drawn carefully over it, so that the heat was 
dispersed, the clothes being prevented by the 


wooden cage-like framework from being 
burnt or scorched. See further the Mel/- 


quary for January, from which it appears 
that examples there described by Mr. Richard 
Quick, the curator, may be seen in the Horni- 
man Museum. J. Honpen MacMicHaet. 


Fosbroke's description of these is 
“a low bed without curtains. It was called trundle : 
also a truckle-hed, which in the daytime, for want of 
room, was concealed under a higher bed. It was 
ee in Ladies’ rooms by the maid, and by the 
chaplain or tutor in an Esquier’s family, and the 
page, fool, or Servant of a Gentleman. It was drawn 
out at night to the foot of the principal, or as it was 
sometimes called, the standing bed. 

There is an excellent illustration showing 
their use in Thos. Wright’s ‘Domestic Man- 
ners,’ (1862), p. 407. Ricuarp Lawson, 

Urmston. 


These were cumbrous contrivances for 
warming beds, having a wooden framework 
and central metal brazier. There was an ex- 
cellent and well-illustrated paper on ‘Old 
Bed-wagons or Bed-warmers,’ by Mr. Richard 
Quick, in the Reliquary for January last. 

G. L. Apperson. 

Guosts AND Surcrpes (9 v. 288).—The 
superstition of the ghosts of the slain haunt 
ing the battlefield where they have fallen is 
one of very ancient date. The following note 
is quoted from Creasy’s ‘Fifteen Decisive 
Battles of the World’ in reference to the 
battle of Marathon, 490. Pausanias lived 
in the second century of the Christian era: 

* Pausanias states with implicit belief that the 
battletield was haunted at night by supernatural 
beings, and that the noise of combatants and the 
snorting of horses were heard to resound on it. The 
superstition has survived the change of creeds, an 
the shepherds in the neighbourhood still believe that 
spectral warriors contend on the plain at midnight, 
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and they say they have heard the shouts of the 
combatants and the neighing of the steeds. See 
Grote and Thirlwall.” 
The circumstance is thus alluded to by Ugo 
A. 
Foscolo in his fine poem ‘I Sepoleri’:— 
Ah si! da quella 
Religiosa pace un Nume parla: 
E nutria contro a’ Persi in Maratona 
Ove Atene sacrd tombe a’ suoi prodi, 
La virti: Greca e I’ ira. v. 47-51. 
And Campbell has the same idea in his fine 
ode ‘The Mariners of England ’:— 
The spirits of your fathers 
Shall start from every wave, 
For the deck it was their field of fame, 
The ocean was their grave. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


That persons who met with sudden death 
colin on” in the spirit till their “ proper 
time came” was one of the whispered beliefs 
when I was a child in Derbyshire. Such 
things were always spoken of under the 
breath, and with a proper sort of “awesome- 
ness,” as some put it. There are a few people 
left that I know who can “see such things,” 
but as they die off, only here and there are 
their places taken. Only girls who stay at 
home with old-fashioned mothers learn and 
believe in these “old woman’s tales.” 

Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


SHAKESPEARE AND Cicero (9S, v. 288).— 
Parallels of this kind are apt to be illusory, 
and Shakespeare was equal to the achieve- 
ment of coining a grotesque metaphor which 
receives a dramatic setting from its context. 
But there is a possibility that, in the passage 
cited, he drew, directly or indirectly, — 
Quintilian. Quintilian quotes the metaphor 
as a specimen of coarseness to be avoided in 
good writing. Shakespeare puts it on the 
coarse lips of Cade. That may be a mere 
coincidence. But Quintilian goes on to 
quote as far-fetched the conceit of Furius 
Bibaculus jeered at by Horace: “ Juppiter 
hibernas cana nive conspuit Alpes,” and, 
rather oddly, this turns up in Shakespeare 
too. In ‘Henry V.,’ LIL v. 50—a scene in 
which the language is intentionally stilted— 
the French king is made to say :— 

Rush on his host, as doth the melted snow 

Upon the valleys, whose low vassal seat 

The Alps doth spit and void his rheum upon. 

If Shakespeare was thinking of Quintilian, 
there is a touch of sly humour in the choice 
of Cade and the French king as suitable 
characters for reviving these lapses from good 
style. Of course, this suggestion is extremely 
doubtful, and [I had better guard against 
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misconception by adding that I do not 
credit Shakespeare with any scholarly know- 
ledge of Quintilian or of the Latin language. 
He may have known Quintilian only in 
extracts or at second hand. But in the 
seventeenth century Quintilian was still an 
accepted authority on style, and Shakespeare 
reflects, more fully than it is the fashion in 
some quarters to admit, the literary notions 
of his time. *N. & Q.. 9" 8. i. 504, furnishes 
an apposite instance. At that reference a 
contributor has succeeded in convincing 
himself, from the internal evidence of the 
jays, that Shakespeare never saw the sea! 
lhe hyperbole of 
The chiding billow seems to pelt the clouds 
is supposed to prove it; and a crowning 
specimen of the poet’s ignorance is taken 
from the magnificent storm-scene in ‘Pericles.’ 
The critic was evidently not aware that the 
offending lines are all more or less borrowed 
from the conventional storm-painting of the 
Latin poets, and passed current in Shake- 
speare’s day, when literature was strongly 
touched with Renaissance influences. Lucan’s 
“Nubila tanguntur velis et terra carina” 
(v. 642) is typical of such writing. Even if 
the critic did not know this, it is unfortunate 
that a few detached passages should blind 
him to the evidence of Shakespeare’s love 
and knowledge of the sea—evidence so over- 
whelming as to make his contention ludicrous. 
Percy SIMpPson. 

In reply to Mr. ALDERSON’s question I have 
no doubt that Shakespeare would have sufli- 
cient Latin to be able to read Cicero. Ata 


time when education was “nothing if not | 


classical,” when all our greatest classical 
scholars lived and all our best translations 
were written, he would be certain to acquire 
sufficient Latin for this purpose at the 
grammar school at Stratford: At the same 
time, having carefully gone through, I believe, 
all the direct classical references in Shake- 
speare’s plays, amounting to about two 
thousand, I have found them all, with one or 
two exceptions, to be traceable to English 
translations extant at the time. Whether 
there were any translations of Cicero and 
Quintilian I am not certain, but there were 
numerous translations of Homer, Ovid, and 
Virgil, besides three of Horace, two of 
Plutarch, one of Pliny, one of Herodotus, 
one of Lucian, and two of Heliodorus’s 
Ethiopies.’ J. Foster PALMER, 


Singer has the following note :— 

“Steevens observes that Shakspeare_ has * here 
transgressed a rule laid down by Tully, ‘De 
Oratore’; ‘ Nolo morte dici Africani castratam esse 


instances the phrase was only metaphorically used 
for diminishing or curtailing, and is not peculiar to 
Shakspeare, but a common form of expression in 
his time.” 

The term “deformed metaphor” is Cicero’s 
own in the passage referred to: “deformis 
cogitatio similitudinis.” 

Other instances in Shakspeare are 
‘1 Hen. IIL. i.; ‘Love’s Labour Lost,’ 
Il. i.; and ‘Rich. IL, IL. i. Singer gives one 
from Bishop Hall, and Latham quotes one from 
Dryden. Since, then, the metaphor, however 
“ugly,” is not uncommon, and is found at 
least four times in Shakspeare, may we not 
venture to suppose it a mere pers Ber that 
the verbal notion has, in the passage under 
consideration, the same object as in the 
ape passage of Cicero—that we have 
1ere simply a remarkable coincidence ? 

C. LAwRENCE Forp, B.A. 

Bath. 


Singer, in his note to this passage, quotes 
an observation of Steevens which contains 
this extract from Cicero. If Shakspeare 
found the expression anywhere, he may have 
found it in the conversation of Ben Jonson, 
for he was much in his company. Or, if he 
did not know Ben Jonson at the time when 
he wrote the second part of ‘Henry VL.,’ he 
may have learnt something of Cicero from 
another scholar, just as Byron got his know- 
ledge of Goethe's ‘ Faust’ from Shelley. But 
I do not suppose that he borrowed the expres- 
sion from anybody. The thought seems to me 
a simple one, which might have occurred to 
more persons than one. Men may express 
the same thoughts without being indebted 
one to another for them. The evidence of 
Shakspeare’s plays themselves that he had 
“small Latin and less Greek” is much too 
| strong to be overthrown by what is probably 
| an accidental coincidence. E. YARDLEY. 
| _ [A translation of the ‘Tusculan Disputations’ by 
| John Dolman was published in 1561. Translations 
| of the ‘ De Officiis’ appeared in 1534 and 1553. 
| translation of the treatise ‘De Senectute’ was 
| printed by Caxton in 1482. Other early renderings 
of Cicero are in existence. No translation of Quin- 
tilian appears to have been extant in Shake- 
| speare’s time. ] 


FAHRENHEIT THERMOMETER (6" 8. iii. 507 ; 
iv. 213; v. 79, 196; vi. 116; 9S. v. 229, 289, 
422).—The alteration proposed, that the pre- 
sent scale of Fahrenheit should be preserved 
for comparative purposes (the value of each 
degree being unaltered), but that the readings 
|should be thirty-two points lower through- 
lout, has considerable advantage, as in the 
amended scale zero would coincide with the 


rempublicam.’...I must again remark that in former 
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freezing-point. To give one illustration, it 
would no longer be possible for a person to 
say, “It was fourteen by my thermometer 
last night,” and leave the hearer in doubt as 
to whether the instrument fell to 14° or to 
18° (or fourteen degrees of frost). Fahren- 
heit was elected F.R.S. in 1724. R. B. 
Upton. 


“THE DEVIL WALKING THROUGH ATHLONE” 
(9% S. v. 336, 425).—I keep to the above head- 
ing, though it is enough to make any good 
Irishman shudder. The devil never “walked” 
through Athlone. He went through _ it, 
according to a modern version, “in standing 
jumps,” but according to the vernacular- 
speaking natives of the West Coast, as I 
knew them thirty years back, it was “in a 
lep [sic], a hop, and a standing jump.” The 
phrase was p thew used of a hurling match 
or a faction fight, in which one side, or one 
particular hero of it, had “gone through” the 
opposing lines with unexpected rapidity and 
completeness. Hence its use as a threat b 
an Trish regiment to the so-called Iris 
Brigade in South Africa recently. 

H. H. 8. 


On reading the paragraph in the Daily 
Chronicle when it appeared, I asked one of 
our workmen, a very intelligent Irishman, for 
the meaning. He told me it should be “ Like 
the devil went through Athlone,” not walked— 
“cleared everything before him,” and referred 
to Oliver Cromwell’s cruelty. On my point- 
ing out that there were other places besides 
Athlone that felt the Protector’s heavy hand, 
the man said that Athlone suffered most. 

AYEAHR. 


Dickens AND YorKsHtreE Scuoots (9 
v. 354).—A much earlier advertisement, sug- 
gesting the immortal one of Mr. Squeers, and 
including a specific reference to Greta Bridge, 
is to be found in the 7'imes of 1 January, 
1801. A.tFreD Ropsrns. 


Tue Discoverer oF PHorocrapny (9" v. 
26, 116, 365).—I may supplement the infor- 
mation at the last reference as to the earliest 
photographic portraits. Apparently the first 

rtrait was taken by Dr. John William 

Jraper, a native of St. Helens, Lancashire, 
who emigrated to the United States, where 
he gained a high reputation in science and 
philosophy. He recorded his success in the 
Philosophical Magazine of September, 1840. 
The first portrait appears to have been taken 
in October or November, 1839. I have a 
woodcut from the photograph of Dorothy 
Catherine Draper. Dr. Draper’s own account 
is reprinted in his ‘Scientific Memoirs’ (1878). 


See also ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ (vol. xvi.), Vew 

York Herald of 5 January, 1881, and an 

article contributed to the Field Naturalist 

(1883, p. 28) by Witiram E. A. Axon. 
Moss Side, Manchester. 


Surely M. C. L. can hardly be ignorant of 
the belief (origin cannot be quoted) that 
hotographs were taken long before 1840. 
t is asserted that the Lunar Society (spelt 
by the enemy Lunatic), of which Watt and 
Wedgwood were members, patented two 
methods of photographing. Specimens, it is 
affirmed, are in the Patent Oftice. Further, 
the society suppressed their invention at the 
request of Sir G. Beaumont, lest it should 
ruin art. H. J. Moute. 

Dorchester. 


“Swounp”=A FarntinG-Fit (9 v. 356). 
—This is an old variant of swoon. Palsgrave, 
in 1530, gives the form of the verb as swounde ; 
the form in Chaucer is swoune. The addition 
of d after an n preceded by a strong accent 
is a common phenomenon in English. It is 
discussed in my ‘Principles of English Ety- 
mology,’ vol. i. p. 370, where numerous ex- 
amples are given. One of the most striking 
is sound, sb., a noise, O.F. sown, from Lat. ace. 
sonum. A familiar example is heard in the 
use of gown-d for gown. 

Watrer W. Skeat. 


There is no doubt that swound is another 
form of swoon. See Bosworth and Toller 
under ‘Swogan’; also Mayhew and Skeat, 
‘Concise Dict.,’ under ‘Swowne.’ Webster 
and ‘The Imperial Dictionary’ also arrive at 
a similar conclusion. The d occurs in the 
cognate word sownd. Halliwell, in addition 
to swelling the consensus of opinion, shows 
by a most interesting quotation that the 
soughing of the sea and the heavy breathing 
of a person in a fainting-fit are etymo- 
logically the same. Under ‘Swoughe’ he 
quotes :— 

Into the foreste forthe he droghe, 
And of the see he herde a swoghe, 

This may mean only “a sound,” but the 
picturesqueness of the statement in the 
second line will not be disputed, and the 
strength of its imagery cannot. 

ArtTuur MAYALL. 


“Sweepstakes” (9% v. 336).—In ‘A 
Dictionary of the Leading Technical and 
Trade Terms of Architectural Design and 
Building Construction,’ by the editor of 
‘The Industrial Self-Instructor,’ n.d., pub 
lished by Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co., will 
be found, under the word ‘Sweep’ (in 


joinery), “a term used to indicate where 
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two parts on different levels are joined by 
” And in the same work, 
under the heading ‘Stake out, to’ (in build- 


” 


a curved part. 


ing), will further be found (¢nter alia) :— 


“The operation of laying down the Lines on the 
ground or site of the House which give the outline 
of the ground Plan. This is done by driving in 
Stakes at the angles or points where lines meet ; and 
if the distance between these be great, Stakes may 


be placed along the Line at intervals.” 


The above-quoted definitions would appear 
to throw light on the meaning of the word 
“sweepstakes” as used in connexion with 
building by Lord Charlemont to Sir William 
Chambers, mentioned in Mr. Henry Smytn’s 
query referred to abcve. Possibly some sub- 
scriber in the architectural profession may 
authoritatively illustrate his lordship’s mean- 
ing. The above, however, appears to me the 


ey. F. Green SMITH. 
Moorland Grange, Bournemouth. 


The phrase, so applied, would hardly be 


found in any technical work ; but it struck 
me, after reading in the ‘ Dict. of Archi- 
tecture’ (1887), “ Sweep, a semicircular or oval 


form......usually applied to a line of roads 


in landscape gardening for graceful access 
to the entrances of the mansion,” that 
Lord Charlemont was perhaps alluding in 
humorous fashion to the pillars or balus- 
trades of the terrace, or the fences bordering 
upon the “sweep,” or drive, leading to the 
house. Herpert B. Ciayton. 
39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


Jamieson’s ‘Scottish Dictionary’ gives 
“Swap-Thak, s., thin boards of wood firmly 
fastened over a thatched roof, as a girding 
for the thatch.” Most likely this is the origin 
of the special application of the word. 

ARTHUR MAYALL. 


‘Toe Turee Wisk Men or Gornam’ 
(9 S. v. 169, 293).—The reference in the 
‘Towneley Mysteries’ to the “ foles of Gothan” 
shows that the mythology associated with 
the name has necessarily a remote and vague 
origin. In the prefatory note to Churchill's 
‘Gotham’ (Aldine edition) the following 
occurs :— 

“It is difficult to account for the title of this 
pom. The proverb ‘As wise as the men of 
Gotham’ is a very old one. Gotham was a village 
in Nottinghamshire, celebrated for the stupidity 
of its inhabitants, who were said to have tried to 
drown an eel. John Ray, in a note on the above 


Churchill's title ; he recognizes the fact that 
“ Gotham ” is a Utopia, a No-man’s-land, and 
he utilizes it accordingly. He gives this as 
his own explanation of his choice :— 

Far off (no matter whether east or west, 

A real country, or one made in jest), 

Not yet by modern Mandevilles disgraced, 

Nor by map-jobbers wretchedly misplaced, 

There lies an island, neither great nor small, 

Which, for distinction sake, | Gotham call. 
Ray’s suggestion as to local Gothams will 
probably be very generally received as 
tenable. They are not unknown in Scotland, 
for example, although it would be invidious 
to give names. The fact remains that 
regarding certain communities pure Gotham- 
ite legends are passed on from one generation 
to another, the narrators never once having 
heard of Gotham itself or its celebrity. Not 
long since a group of harvesters made merry 
in the writer’s hearing over the men of an 
east-coast village. An incisive rhapsodist 
told how a group of these worthies, paddling 
erewhile in the same pool on a summer day, 
lost their reckoning in the miscellany of feet, 
nor found relief from their confusion till a 
passing carter secured speedy disentangle- 
ment by the application of his whip. The 
narration was hearty, vivacious, and terse, 
and the auditors, while knowing that the 
villagers described were like their neighbours, 
accepted the legendary stupidity as relevant, 
and fully appreciated the situation as de- 
scribed. Self-binding reaping machines are 
steadily minimizing these joys. 

Tuomas Bayne. 


Frencu Prisoners OF War IN ENGLAND 
(9 S. v. 269, 380).—I would add to a com- 
munication of mine on this subject (8 8. x. 
457) giving a detailed account of the generous 
aid accorded to the French prisoners of war 
in this country in 1759 and 1760, this note 
from the ‘Annual Register’ for 1759 (p. 130) : 


“December 12th. The following remarkable 
article appeared in the Brussels Gazette: ‘The 
animosity of the English against the French de- 
creases. They are now suffered to hate only the 
French fleet that are in arms. A subscription is 
opened in the several towns and counties for cloath- 
ing the French prisoners detained in England, and 
the example has been followed in the capital.’—The 
English feel for their captives as men, and cannot 
but pity enemies in distress, who are not in a 
capacity to hurt them.” 


F. Ropers. 


Woopen Cuest 8. v. 88, 196, 275). 
—In Chichester Cathedral I saw, a few years 
ago, a similar chest. In the (Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1824, part ii. p. 502, it is noted 


that “in the sacristy is i a Saxon 
chest of the rudest oak p 


anks, 8 ft. long by 
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20 in., having five locks of curious construc- 
tion, originally brought from Selsey.” If I 
recollect rightly, this chest was not made of 
planks, but was roughly hewn out of a solid 
oak trunk. The see of Selsey was trans- 
ferred to Chichester in 1075, and the site of 
the old Saxon cathedral is now covered by 
the waves. V. L. Ovtver. 


(9 i. 243).—See ‘The Debate 
of the Carpenter's Tools, MS. Ashmol. 61, 
fol. 23, printed in Hazlitt’s ‘Early Popular 
Poetry’ :— 

Ze, zo, sayd the twybylle, 
Thou spekes ever ageyne skylle. 
I-wys, 1-wys, it wylle not bene. 

See, also, Skelton’s ‘Poems against Gar- 
nesche’ :— 

She callyd yow Syr Gy of Gaunt, 
Nosyd lyke an olyfaunt, 
A pykes ora 

Mr. Dyce’s note refers to the ‘ Promptorium 
Parvulorum,’ and to ‘Ortus Vocab.’ (1514), in 
which /ipennis is explained as “a twyble or 
axe, a twall.” Rienarp H, THorn'ron. 

Portland, Oregon. 


LAYMEN READING THE Lessons IN CATHE- 
DRALS (9 S. v. 376).—The following appears 
in the Cork Constitution of 21 May with 
reference to Limerick :— 

“A special service was held yesterday morning 
at St. Mary’s Cathedral, and was attended by an 
immense congregation, very many people having to 
stand, despite the fact that the ordinary seating 
accommodation had been largely increased. The 
Yorkshire Light Infantry, under the command of 
Colonel Sir H. Johnson, attended in full force with 
their band, which assisted in the service. Colonel 
Johnson read the first lesson, the second being read 
by the Bishop of Limerick. The preacher was the 
Rev. Canon Wills, Rathkeale, and the collection 
was on behalf of the Mafeking Relief Fund. At the 
close of the service the National Anthem was sung.” 

C. Deposco, 


Laymen never read the lessons, under any 
circumstances, in Exeter Cathedral. 

Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 

I have in my possession a posteard in 
which Dean Gregory states that laymen 
occasionally read the lessons at Welsh ser- 
vices in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Hrarr. 

For years past Lord Grimthorpe has acted 
as lay reader at St. Alban’s Cathedral. 

ANDREW OLIVER. 

Tue CoLtourep Cow or Hampure (9 
iii. 369).—“ Die bunte Kuh” (coloured cow) 
was the name of a famous warship employed 
by the Hansa, or confederation of Hamburg 


merchants in the Middle Ages, to subdue 
virates. It is the model of this vessel which 
aes from the roof of the cellars of the 
Hamburg new Rathaus, and after which that 
special compartment of the Ratskeller still 
bears its name of the “ Bunte Kuh.” 
E. B. B. 

Lerra Hacrpenny (9% S. v. 377).—This is 
one of a very large series of eighteenth-cen- 
tury tokens struck by tradesmen at the end 
of last century, at a time when the Govern- 
ment neglected to supply the traders with 
the necessary small change. The edge of the 
viece in question should read, “ Payable in 
Veith, Edinburgh, and Glasgow.” It is a 
common token, but the issuer is now un- 
known. The only complete work describing 
all these tokens is James Atkins’s ‘ Trades- 
men’s Tokens of the Eighteenth Century,’ 
8vo. 1892. Artruur W. WATERS. 


Tokens were issued by corporations, banks, 
and tradesmen during the period when the 
copper coinage was scarce, and, except in 
certain years, was illegal. Boyne’s ‘Tokens 
issued in the Seventeenth Century ’ says :— 

‘* For the convenience of rechanging the numerous 
varieties of tokens, tradesmen kept boxes with 
several divisions, into which those of the various 
tradesmen and corporations were sorted, and when 
asutticient number were collected they were returned 
to the issuers to be exchanged for silver.” 

The Leith halfpenny has on one side 
Britannia seated, “Leith halfpenny,” ex. 1797; 
on the other a man-of-war sailing, sprigs of 
leaves below, “ Leith peg! ”. round the 
edge, “Payable in Leith, Edinburgh, and 
Glasgow.” Another issue with the same 
obverse and reverse has round the edge, 
“Payable at the shop of Joseph Archibald.” 
Joun 


{Other replies acknowledged. ] 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Life of Dante. By the late E. H. Plumptre, D.D. 

Edited by Arthur John Butler. (Isbister & Co.) 
A NEw edition of ‘The Life of Dante’ by the late 
Dean of Wells, uniform with the elegant edition of 
Messrs. Isbister & Co. of the ‘ Divina Commedia,’ 
the ‘Canzoniere,’ and the dean’s ‘Studies and 
Estimates,’ is welcome. Something has been learnt, 
as Mr. Butler says, within the last fourteen years 
concerning Dante and his epoch, and the “ exuberant 
conjecture” of the early edition has been pruned. 
Enough has, however, been left to satisfy most 
appetites, and the shade of the deceased dean— 
should it still concern itself with mundane affairs— 
will scarcely rebuke Mr. Butler for what he has 
done. The life of Dante is chiefly distinguishable 
from that of Shakespeare inasmuch as the personal 
revelations with which the works of Dante abound 
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are more trustworthy than are the utterances of 
Shakespeare, which, when they are not essentially 
dramatic, are at least sufficiently reserved to battle 
conjecture. As arule, the dean is as anxious to acquit 
Dante of the charges brought against him by wished 
men, such as Boccaccio, as was any biographer of 
Shakespeare — Halliwell-Phillipps or another — to 
repudiate the assumption that the dramatist ever 
shot the king’s deer. Apropos of the mention by 
Dante of Gentucca, the dean arraigns “‘ the unclean 
birds of literature, that scent carrion everywhere, 
the ‘apes by the Dead Sea,’ who make mouths at 
every prophet as he passes by,” and who, after their 
manner, have pounced upon it. When he dwells 
upon the not incredible hypothesis that Dante, 
attracted by the fame of Peter Lightfoot, may have 
visited Glastonbury, and may even have worshipped 
within the walls of his (the dean’s) own cathedral, 
we sympathize with the aspiration that led to the 
utterance ; but there are too many hypotheses— 
“probable” or “not incredible” —and there are 
also too many “I seem to sees.” The book is, 
however, a work of much scholarship, and gives an 
interesting and readable, if not whole unprejudiced 
view of the influences under which Dante passed. 


Researches into the Origin of the Primitive Con- 
stellations of the Gre ny Pheenicians, and Baby- 
lonians. By Robert Brown, Jun., F.S.A., M.R.A.S. 
Vol. LL. (Williams & Norgate.) 

WE noticed the first volume of this interesting work 

(which appeared early last year) in 9" 8. ini. 259; 

in this our author continues his researches, accord- 

ing to the scheme there propounded, of * tracing 
the constellation - figures backward from the era 
of Alexander until their first appearance in the 
dawn of history.” For this purpose it was, of 
course, necessary to make as much use as possible 
of the astronomical tablets in the British Museum, 
and, though a great amount of cuneiform literature 
is still unpublished, yet enough is available to 
furnish a fairly complete list of Euphratean stars 
and constellations. The general conclusion is that 
it was by the star-gazers in Babylonia that the 
sreater part of the ancient constellations were 

‘ormed ; the system there constructed was adopted 

in Western Asia and carried by the Pheenicians 

into Greece, the main foundations of the science 
having been laid in the country of the Two Rivers 
before Greek civilization began. 


A TEACHER of youth (or perhaps we ought to say 
man) who can write words and music of a cheery 
and effective, if not hedonistic sort is to be com- 
mended. Hence we are glad to notice the songs 
which Mr. E. H. Griffiths, a well-known Cambridge 
coach, calls Lyra Fumosa (Cambridge, Heffer & 
Sons). More especially associated with Sidney 
College, the collection also appeals to the ordinary 
Varsity man as suitable for cheerful occasions. 
The metre is not always superfine, but the meaning 
is clear. 


Mr. Crem T. Davis (Librarian and Clerk to the 
Commissioners) has issued a Dictionary of Wands- 
worth, with illustrations. It is entirely produced 
in Wandsworth, and was sold at the Empire Bazaar 
in aid of the Wandsworth Technical School. Mr. 
Davis is a well-known enthusiast concerning the 
district with which he deals. 


Ix a number of the Fortnightly of altogether 
exceptional interest and importance three or four 


articles stand prominently forward. First among 
these is ‘The Evolution of Mystery’ of M. Maurice 
Maeterlinck. To some extent this is a defence of, 
and an apology for, the writer’s methods of labour 
and choice of themes. Who better fitted than a 
mystic to deal with the question of mystery? In his 
treatment of the subject Maeterlinck stands at the 
ppgeete vole from Goethe, and, if something like a 
bull may be pardoned, from Rabelais also. Goethe 
holds that subjects to which no detinite response is 
obtainable are to be left to dilettanti; a man with 
work to do in the world must fight shy of them. 
On the other hand, M. Macterfinck shows that 
attempts to ene the mystery in which our lives 
are enveloped are the primary duty of the responsible 
intellect. Between these two men, at a point ina 
triangle equidistant from each, stands Rabelais, 
with his declaration that “le rire est le propre de 
rhomme.” We will contribute nothing of our own 
to the question, the opportunity not fitting. Mr. 
Arthur Symons gives a striking description of 
Ernest Dowson, recently deceased, showing us a 
man who had much in common with the Villons, 
the Théophiles, and the Chattertons of the past. 
The article is well written, and shows us many 
aspects of an attractive, but hopelessly erratic 
individuality. Miss Helen Zimmern deals with 
| Eleonora Duse, and _ besides dwelling upon her 
| histrionic and expository gifts supplies us with 

varticulars, previously un of her early 

ife. She shows us dheonsh what squalid portals 
| there reached the stage one who now counts among 
| its most conspicuous ornaments. Mr. Ernest Rhys 
| deals with ‘The New Mysticism’ as it is exem- 
| plified in the writings of Miss Fiona Macleod and 
Mr. W. B. Yeats. Mr. F. Edmund Garrett depicts 
to us Paul Kruger in his inner as well as his outer 
life. Other excellent papers, apart from those on 
wlemical “yy consist of ‘The Government 
‘actory Bill,’ by Miss Gertrude M. Tuckwell, and 
an account by Mr. J. A. Marriott of Sir William 
Huuter. Mr. Heathcote Statham’s ‘At the Royal 
Academy’ contains some just criticism, and is, as 
was to be expected, not too optimistic in view.— 
The summary of the month’s news contributed to 
the Nineteenth Century by Sir Wemyss Reid con- 
tains a summary of the proceedings on ** Mafeking 
Day” which constitutes very stimulating reading. 
We were ourselves witnesses of the spontaneous 
and overmastering outburst on the Friday night, 
one of the most thrilling and wonderful—and. let 
us add, creditable —exhibitions ever made by 
Englishmen. So far as we were able we avoided 
the subsequent day’s crowd, but we like to read of 
it in these vigorously descriptive pages. More 
than usually controversial are many of the articles 
which ga one especially by Mr. Wilfrid Ward, 
on which he_ bestows the repellent title of 
* Liberalism and Intransigeance.’ We should have 
preferred almost any amount of circumlocution to 
the foisting on our language of such a gallicism as 
the latter word. It is pleasant to turn from 
questions of warfare, national or ecclesiastical, 
to Mrs. Stephen Batson’s meditations on ‘The 
Vogue of the Garden Book.’ For the words “ garden 
books” she would herself suggest diaries “‘ written 
in or suggested by a garden.” Some banter is 
bestowed upon the Laureate’s ‘The Garden that 
I Love,’ though the Veronica of the conversation 
is said to have about her “‘something very lov- 
able.” * Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden’ suggests 


that the heart of the writer, Mrs. Earle, is in the 
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kitchen garden rather than the parterre, if, 
indeed, it is not in the store closet or the 
scullery. ‘Elizabeth and her German Garden 
obtains some praise, though her critic has a shrewd 
suspicion that she knows nothing about gardening. 
Mr. Arthur Ponsonby has a thoughtful paper on 
‘Tycho Brahe,’ who, on the island of Hveen o-— 
him by the king, is described in the words of 
Hamerton as, since the days of Horace, the most 
happily situated of mental labourers. Mr. H. 
Heathcote Statham bears tribute to ‘The Genius 
of Handel.’ Mr. Laurence W. Pike pleads ‘The 
Cruel Case of the Wounded War-Horses.’ Col. 
J. H. Rivett-Carnac describes ‘Swiss Rifle Clubs,’ 
and Mr. Sidney Low writes on the ‘ Enigmas of 
Empire. An article of mournful interest is 
the description by the late Capt. Cecil Boyle 
of ‘The Cavalry Rush to Kimberley.’—In the 
Pall Mall, under the title of ‘Arts and Crafts 
in the Sixteenth Century,’ further illustrations 
from Stradanus are given. Among these are 
*An Engraver’s Workshop in Florence,’ several 
pictures of the culture and utilization of the silk- 
worm, designs of pearl and coral fishing, and of the 
collection of naphtha. ‘ Canadian Fisheries,’ by Mr. 
W. S. Harwood, has excellent illustrations from 
photographs, together with a readable account of 
the occupation. ‘Claude Monet, Impressionist,’ by 
Mr. Wynford Dewhurst, is styled “‘an_apprecia- 
tion.” It reproduces many fascinating ey by 
a great artist, and gives a definition of “ Impres- 
sionism.” Among the pictures is a view of Monet 
in his open-air studio, presumably at Argenteuil, 
An account of ‘The War Office and the War,’ 
by a Staff Officer, naturally defends the Office 
from the criticisms— many of them sufficiently 
unreasonable —that have been passed upon it. 
‘Delhi Past and Present’ supplies a_ series 
of excelient views of the principal edifices in 


the great Mohammedan capital. In ‘ Ex-Libris’ 
Mr. W. E. Henley, like the patriot he is, sings 
the praises of Thomas Atkins and his hymner 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling. Mr. Street, in his * From 


a London Attic,’ deals with the characteristics of 
Jews. — By far the longest contribution to the 
Cornhill consists of part v. of the ‘In Years of 
Storm and Stress’ of Mr. Karl Blind. Itisa v7 
yitiable narration of cruelty and hardship. ‘ 
iterary Nihilist,’ by Mr. Thomas Seccombe, gives 
a brilliant account of Anatole France, one of the 
most interesting figures in recent French literature. 
He has been called, as Mr. Seccombe tells us, 
“Vextréme fleur du génie latin.” Mr. Osborn’s 
*Warders of the West’ depicts the proceedings of 
the North-West Mounted Police, concerning whom 
some admirable stories are told. ‘A Trek from the 
Transvaal’ is a record of experiences about the 
time of the Jameson raid, some of them pleasant 
enough, but others disastrous. It gives a startling 
account of the ravages of the cattle plague. 
‘Georgian Gossips,’ by Miss A. M. Wilson, is a 
curious account of conversations, consisting of the 
recollections of nonagenarians. Authority can be 
supplied for every strange assertion that is made. 
Urbanus Sylvan (!), repeating ‘The Legend of Mac- 
conglinne, changes in strange fashion his nar- 
ration from the past tense to the present. Mr. 
Crockett’s ‘ The fine Eyes of Ailie’ is an agree- 
able and original story.—‘ The Sultan of Lansdown 
Tower’ is the title assigned, in J'emple Bar, a 
gossiping account of Beckford of ‘ Vathek’ fame. 
Some harsh criticisms on Emma, Lady Hamilton, 


are quoted from Beckford. A good account is 
included of the association of Beckford and Disraeli. 
‘Some Old Singers,’ by Mr. Todhunter, deals 
with, among others, Piccolomini, Tietjens, Giuglini, 
Santley, Grisi, and Mario. ‘The Ships of the New 
Forest’ gives stimulating records of sea fights. Much 
of the fiction is excellent.—-Mr. Percy Fitzgerald 
sends to the Gentleman’s ‘ The Play-Bill,’ a history 
of the growth and development of that indispensable 
companion on a visit to the theatre. Many inter- 
esting, if well-known bills are reprinted. ‘ Kast- 
bourne Antiquities’ has an agreeable antiquarian 
flavour. ‘The ype of Colonial Books’ is an 
ambitious title for an account in the ‘ History of 
Ballarat’ of the only battle ever fought on Aus- 
tralian soil.—*The Penny and its Story,’ in the 
English Illustrated, contributes an entertaining and 
a valuable chapter to the history of the English 
coinage. Many enlarged reproductions of coins are 
given. ‘The Haunt of the Waterrail’ supplies 
many pleasing pictures cf English marshes and 
sylvan scenery. It is sad to learn that it is doomed 
to extinction, and still more sad to hear that the 
only mention of the bird is by the naturalists (!) who 
shoot it. ‘ Royalty in Disguise’ is fresh in subject, 
showing many royal personages of past times mas- 
querading in various dresses. A better title for 
*A Fashionable Hobby’ would have been * A Once 
Fashionable Hobby,’ grangerizing being out of date. 
* Elephant Training in Burma’ is worth reading.— 
*The Women of the Salons,’ No. II., in Longman’s, 
depicts Madame d’Epinay, the friend of Grimm, 
Rousseau, and the Encyclopedists. It is brightly 
written. ‘Country Teaching for Country Schools’ 
is a thoughtful and valuable article. In ‘ At the 
Sign of the Ship’ Mr. Lang bewails the death, in 
an obscure skirmish, of Capt. Cecil Boyle. He also 
deals with Smollett. 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


ve must call special attention to the following 
notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “* Duplicate.” 

Oxon. (“ Noblesse oblige”).—All that is known 
concerning this will be found 3" 8, x. 4; 5S. x. 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


The ATHENA: UM for June 2 contains Articles on 
A MEMOIR of CHARLES PEARSON. 
SOME HISTURIES of the ENGLISH CHURCH. 
ALEXANDER the GREAT. 
HISTORY of MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 
ENGLAND and AMERICA INDEPENDENCE 
NEW NOVELS :—C d hed 


The Shadow of Allah ; 


The ATHENAZUM for May 26 contains Articles on 
TRAVEL and SPORT in the PAMIKS. 
JAMES I. as a WRITER. 
MK. FITCHETT’S ENGLISH HISTORY. 
CRANMEKR and the REFORMATION, 
The HISTORY of the NETHERLANDS. 


The Mystery of oa . and Artist; A Mountain | NEW NOVELS :—Jem Carruthers; A Man, his Mark ; Kiddy ; To the 


Europa 
SPORTS and PASTIMES. 
TALES of ADVENTURE. 
BOOKS of TRAVEL. 
BOOKS about the WAR. 
ECONOMIC LITERATURE. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOUKS. 


Healing of the Sea. 
BOOKS about the WAR. 
ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 
HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 
ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


“The GULDEN LEGEND’; The JESI DANTE; SALE; The RELIEF | OLD COLONIAL WARFARE ; ‘The GOLDEN LEGEND’; MISSING 
of LONDONDERRY; The INGLIS LIBRARY; The ALLEGED FIRST EDITION ; SALE; The ALLEGED TREACHERY of MAKY 


TREACHERY of MARY of GUISE; ‘HOW ENGLAND SAVED 
BUROPE.’ 


of GUISE. 


A1so— 
Atso— LITERARY GOSSIP. 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE:— The Temple Primer of Eth Library ‘Table 

SCIENCE: —Chemical School-Books; Geographical Notes; Astro- Anth id A i merica ; Societies ; cot Next Week . 

nomical Notes, Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 
FINE ARTS :—History of the Works of Sir Joshua syn The | FINE ARTS :—Contributions to Classical Archeology; The Royal 

Archwological Societies; Two Babylonian Seals Ossi p. Academy ; The Grafton Galleries; The ‘St. Francis’ of John van 


MUSIC:—The Week; The Handel Festival at ‘mam Sir George 
Grove ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 


DRAMA :—The Week ; Library Table ; Steele's ‘ Theatre’ ; Gossip 


The ATHEN ALUM for May 19 contains Articles on 

A HISTORY of AMERICAN PRIVATEERING. 

SOME PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 

The MONASTIC ORDER of VAL-DES-CHOUX 

A CHINESE CLASSIC. 

NEW NOVELS :—A Young Dragon; Vroni; A Gay Conspiracy; The 
Cardinal's Snuff-box; His Lordship's Leopard ; The Second Lad 
Delcombe; A Plain Woman's Part; Lyona Grimwood, Spinster ; 


An American Countess; The Devil and tne Inventor; The Crown- 
ing of Gloria. 


ANNALS of an EAST ANGLIAN BANK. 

NEW TESTAMENT LITERATURE. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 

SHORT STORIES. 

BOUKS about the WAR. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOUKS. 


‘The WEALTH of NATIONS’; HOTTENTOT WORDS in ENGLISH ; 
The CUNSTELLATION of ‘The EIGHT STARS”; Capt. COX'S 
‘BOOKE of PORTUNE’; The PEEL LIBRARY ; A NEW LETTER 
of GULDSMITH’'S. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Hydraulic Power Engi ing ; ;M as Next 
Week ; Gossip. 

FINE AKTS :—Ornament in European Silks; Library Table; Sale of 
the Peel Heirlooms; Society of Painters in Water Colours; The 
Brantwood Drawings ; The Palace Archives of Mycenwan Cnoseus ; 
Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


ALso— 


Eyck ; The De Falbe Sale ; Gossip. 
MUSIC :—The Week; Opera in Germany; Gossip; Performances 
Next Week 


DRAMA :—The Week ; Gossip. 


The ATHEN ALUM for May 12 contains Articles on 


FIFTEEN YEARS’ SPORT in WESTERN AMERICA. 

The BOUNDARIES of ENGLISH DIOCESES. 

The CHAUCER CANON. 

The BASIS of the BANTU LANGUAGES. 

LIFE and WORK of HERBERT SPENCER. 

NOTES on PRINTERS and BOOKSELLERS. 

NEW NOVELS :—The . Miss Cray ; The Colla; of the Penitent ; 
Angel = Chance; A c's Conscience ; 


; yn 
Mistress Content Cradock ; ¢ Preparation of Ryerson Embury ; 
Henry Worthington, Idealist ; The Seafarers 


BOOKS about the WAR. 

OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE. 

REPRINTS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

‘The NARRATIVE of GENERAL VENABLES'; HUCHOWS'S 

CODEX ; COL. GRANT'S LIBRARY; GOLDSMITH'S GRAV», 

The TESSIER LIBRARY. 

Atso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Philosophical Anthropology; General Pitt-Rivers; Prof. 
E Grimaux ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE AKTS:—The Royal Academy: Minor Exhibitions; Notes 
from Rome; A Large Find of Papyri; Sales ; Gossip. 

Week; Library Table; Gossip; Performances Next 

eek. 


DRAMA :—The Week ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
And of all Newsagents. 
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Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, W.C., 
WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


THE FOLLOWING 
POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, 


Until further notice :— 


MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE, 


PER ANNUM 
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QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE, 


The terms will be ls. 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living vitididinn near the Bookstalls to 
have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
TWELVE MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, 
it will be understood that they are to be discontinued. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE. 
A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 
Ww. H S MIT H & O N, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 
d 
CENTURY MAGAZINE, The. Vols, 17, 19, 20, 21,and 22... eee eve ove each 6. 2 6 
ATALANTA MAGAZINE. Vol.6 ... ove ove ove ove ove one one ee 
LONDON SOCIBTY. 2 vols. for 1891 on om one one = om ese eon 
2 vols. for 1892 eco eve eve ove BE 
CASSELL’S MAGAZINE. Vol. for December, 1898, to ‘May, 1899, “Tlustrated .. one 
—— Vol. for June to November, 1599. Illustrated ewe wee OG 
CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL of POPU and ARTS. Vol, for 1892... 
Vol, for 1894 .. eee eee eee @ 

Vol. for 1895 ... ove evs ooo ove aos ove wo 8 Ow 
Vol. for 1896 ... ove one ove eee ese eee 
—— Vol. for 1897 ... ove one one exe eve ove cee eve eve wo 980. 3S 
Vol. for 1898 . eee eee eco exe ove 86 
QUIVER VOLUME. Hovember, 1897, to April, 1598 one 2 6 
May to Uctober, 1598 eee » 
November, 1598, to April, 1899... 26 
May to Uctober, 1500 ove wo SE 
GOOD WORDS. Vols. for 1888, 1592, 1804, 1895, 1596, 1897, ond 1898 ove eco ese a § 
26 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Vols. for 1889, 1892, 1894, 1895, 1896, 1897, and 1898 | ... ose ove sie a O60 “a 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge. 
_ Prospectus of Terms, Xc., sent free upon application to 186, _ STRAND, LONDON, 


; and Published by 
iguo. 


Printed by JOHN EDWAKD FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Kream’s Suildings, Chancery Lane, EC 
JOHN C. FRANCIS at Hream’s buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C.—Satwrday, June 9. 
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